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We are happy 
to present to 


our readers— 


A special edition of one 


of the most important 





books of the year 





ATTACK CAN WIN IN ‘43 


Special Soviet Russia Today Edition with new Foreword 


by MAX WERNER 
Author of THE BATTLE FOR THE WORLD, THE GREAT OFFENSIVE, etc. 


4 AX WERNER is the brilliant military expert 
who has called the turn on every decisive phase 
of the war. Major General Sir Ernest Swinton, in- 
ventor of the tank and Chairman of the Empire 
Defense Committee wrote of Mr. Werner’s work “The 
amount of information collected by the author is 
stupendous; and the analysis and explanation of the 
causes of the different events are both clear and 
masterly.” 


Edgar Snow believes his books “should be com- 
pulsory reading for everybody in the State Depart- 
ment and for our generals and admirals and the 
men under their command.” 


Formerly $2.00, this special edition at only 50¢ (85¢ in Canada) 


Max Werner’s latest book answers the most vital 
questions before the United Nations today — how to 
win the war this year. His is the answer by a military 
expert who more than any other analyst of the 
present war has won the right to be heard and 
heeded! In its stirring, fact-filled pages, the whole 
panorama of the war is made clear, the trends of the 
battles and above all, the opportunity before us to 
win in 43. 


Read the book yourself and send copies to your 
friends. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


A. A. TroyANovsky, the first Soviet 
ambassador to the United States is now 
at work on a history of world diplomacy 
and has just published a book “Why the 
United States Fights Hitler Germany.” 


Hon. JosepH E. Davies, author of the 
best-seller “Mission to Moscow” from 
which the screen play was made. 
Formerly our Ambassador to the USSR, 
Mr. Davies continues to serve as a sort 
of Ambassador-at-Large in cementing 
American-Soviet relations. 


THE VERY REVEREND HEWLETT JOHN- 
sON is Dean of Canterbury. His book 
“The Socialist Sixth of the World” pub- 
lished here under the title of “The 
Soviet Power,” has had a sale of over 
a million copies all over the world. 


ARTHUR UPHAM PopPE, world-renowned 
authority on Iranian Art and Archaeol- 
ogy, has directed international art ex- 
hibitions. Dr. Pope is now chairman of 
the Committee for National Morale, and 
vice-chairman of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. His 
latest book is “Maxim Litvinoff.” 

Cortiss LAMONT is a philosopher, au- 
thor and lecturer, and a leading authority 
on Soviet developments. He is Chairman 
of the American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations and of the Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. He is on the staff 
of the New School for Social Research 
and of the Intensive Course on Soviet 


Civilization given at Cornell University. 


Marion BACHRACH, writer now spe- 
cializing in Latin-American affairs, is 
Administrative Secretary of the Council 
for Pan-American Democracy. 


SiR ELLSworTH FLAVELLE, a noted fig- 
ure in Canadian life, is President of the 
National Council of Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship. A director of the National 
Trust Co., he is also a Trustee of the 
Toronto General Hospital, and a Mem- 
ber of the Board of the Community 
Welfare Council of Ontario. 


Howarp Fast has won high distine- 
tion in fiction and non-fiction, drawn 
from American history. His books in- 
clude “Place in the City,” “Conceived 
in Liberty,” “The Last Frontier,” “Haym 
Salomon,” “The Unvanquished,” and 
“Citizen Tom Paine,” a current best 
seller from which a movie is to be made. 


PasBLto NERUDA, universally regarded 
as the foremost Latin American. poet, 
was formerly the Chilean Consul to 
Mexico and before that to Spain. 


MuRIEL RUKEYSER, poet, recently pub- 
lished “Willard Gibbs,” a biography of 
the great American scientist. Her next 
book of poems “Beast in View” will ap- 
pear early next spring. 


NORMAN’ ROSTEN, poet and_ radio 
writer, has just published, through Far- 
rar and Rinehart, his second volume of 
poetry, “The Fourth Decade,” from 
which his poem in this issue, is taken. 
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Your Living Share in 
the American- Soviet 


Alliance. 
QO* page 34 you will read about 


the great forthcoming Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship to be 
held in honor of the 10th anniver- 
sary of American-Soviet relations 
and the 26th anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Union. 


The Congress and similar celebra- 
tions throughout the country will 
start a strong new current of friend- 
ly interest in our Soviet ally. 


We know that our readers will 
want to do their share in extending 
this friendly interest. For those 
who may not be able to participate 
directly in these activities they af- 
ford a real opportunity, just the 
same, for fruitful work in cement- 
ing American-Soviet friendship. 


Give this new interest in the Soviet 
Union, that friends and acquaint- 
ances of yours are bound to feel, a 
lasting and vital form by having 
them become subscribers to the one 
American magazine that presents 
reliable information on the head- 
line country of the century—Soviet 


Russia Today. 


It is‘easy now to awaken a real 
live intetest in the Soviet Union. 
The anniversary events will make 
it still easier. Serve the cause 
of American-Soviet friendship by 
bringing in at least one new sub- 
scriber from among your friends. 

Use the order form below. The 
premium offer on the back cover 
applies to these subscriptions too. 





ANNIVERSARY SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.50 for which please 
enter a year’s subscription to 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter a year’s subscription and send 
a copy of Voyetekhov’s “The Last 
Days of Sevastopol” to 
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EVOLUTION OF THE WEHRMACHT IN RUSSIA 


Under Hitler's direction the Fritzes go through the evolution that gives them permanent possession of lebensraum. One of the Soviet 
War Posters now being shown throughout the country in a travelling exhibit. See page I7 for others. 
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Celebrating Two Great Anniversaries 


_. are celebrating two great and closely 
related anniversaries this month, They are the 
Twenty-Sixth Anniversary of the Russian Revolution on 
November 7 and, on November 16, the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of the establishment of American-Soviet relations. 
In our last issue we published the Call to the Congress 


of American-Soviet Friendship which is being held under 


the auspices of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. In response to the Call, a great national dem- 
onstration of friendship for our Soviet Ally has taken 
shape. Over fifty cities have already announced their 
plans to mark the double anniversary. 

The main event will be the Congress that will take place 
in New York on November 6, 7 and 8, which will include 
educational and cultural features, and will conclude with 
a great rally in Madison Square Garden on November 8th. 
We know that the readers of our magazine will be espe- 
cially interested in taking part in these events, either in 
New York if they live nearby, or in other parts of the 
country. On pages 34 and 35 we give full details of the 
program for the New York meetings and plans for other 
parts of the country as far as they are now available. 


Two Revolutions: 1776—1917 


HE two anniversaries we celebrate are, as we said, 
related. ‘They should have coincided. Our own na- 
tion, established by a Revolution that brought something 
new into the world—the concept of government born of 
and responsive to the will of the people—should have rec- 
ognized at once its kinship with the young Soviet Repub- 
lic, established by another great people’s revolution. ‘The 
twenty-sixth anniversary of that Revolution should also 
have been the twenty-sixth anniversary of our establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. It is 
to our shame that this is not the case, and that sixteen 
years ,elapsed before we were willing to recognize for- 
mally the existence of this great new power in the world. 
And it is greatly to the credit of President Roosevelt that 
he hastened to rectify this error on his accession to office. 
It is because of the first of these anniversaries that the 
cond derives its overwhelming importance for us today. 
lor without the Revolution, Russia would not have been 


the mighty power it has become. It is because of the 
second that the military alliance which has added to our 
side the great strength of the Soviet Union in the fight 
against fascism was made possible. And it is because of 
that military alliance that the ideas of freedom and equal- 
ity from which both countries derive their being and their 
power may at last reach fulfillment for all nations. 

It is important that we should not lose sight of this kin- 
ship in origin and purposes of our two nations. The same 
ideas of liberty that warmed the ragged and frozen sol- 
diers at Valley Forge kindled a responsive spark in the 
dark Russia of-that day, which a hundred and forty years 
later flamed forth into their Revolution. The same forces 
of reaction that tried to crush the young American Re- 
public and the democratic idea for which it stood, tried 
also to crush the new Soviet state. As the Thirteen Colo- 
nies were derided and slandered and assailed throughout 
the world, so was the workers’ and peasants’ government 
set up by the Russian people in place of the corrupt Tsarist 
regime with which we had maintained relations. 

As the people of America prevailed against enemies and 
mockers and towering obstacles to build the kind of society 
they wanted, so, too, the people of the Soviet Union have 
prevailed against hostile armies, against rebuffs and in- 
sults, and against hunger and hardship. They, too, have 
built the kind of society they wanted. They have trans- 
formed a backward land into a modern nation within two 
decades, harnessing nature, bringing science to the service 
of man, and opening the treasure house of world culture 
for all. And in this process they developed a new type 
of human beings, who knew the dignity of labor because 
no man could be exploited by another; who acquired a new 
dignity of race, based on their achievements and equality 
in a family of races; and who loved so greatly the new life 
they had built that they were ready to give their lives 
to defend it. 


The Course of American-Soviet Relations 


UR peoples recognized the kinship between them. 
though our government did not. The. natural ties 
between these two freedom-loving pioneer peoples drew 
thousands of Americans to help in building up the Soviet 
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state. Woodrow Wilson in his fourteen points had pro- 
claimed that Russia had the right to choose her own 
political development and national policy and declared that 
“the treatment accorded to Russia by her sister nations in 
the months to come will be the acid test of their good will.” 
But he weakened in this as in other things, and we mocked 
our “good will” by participating in armed intervention. 
Then, as now, reaction feared real democracy above every- 
thing and tried to crush the rising might of the people. 


The idea that the new socialist state was an “economic 
vacuum” animated the policies toward the Soviet regime of 
the Harding, Coolidge and Hoover Administrations. These 
stubbornly refused to face the reality that a socialist state 
could succeed, even though the experience of American 
engineers who helped build some of its vast construction 
projects and American business men who found trade with 
it profitable, told a very different story. And farseeing 
men like Col. Raymond Robins, Senator Borah, Lincoln 
Steffens and General Graves sought to change our policy. 


President Roosevelt reversed this stupid and reaction- 
ary policy with the vision and foresight that have charac- 
terized his leadership of our country from the beginning. 
He understood that the USSR was a bulwark against 
the rising menace of fascism in Europe and against the 
aggressive militarism of Japan in the Pacific, and made 
common cause with their leaders for collective security. 

From the beginning the full normal development of our 
relations was blocked by powerful forces that were anti- 
Soviet because they were essentially anti-democratic; that 
feared and hated the Soviet Union because they feared and 
hated our own people too. Against these powerful forces 
President Roosevelt had to steer his way. If he did not al- 
ways make the headway we should have wished, perhaps 
we, too, were at fault in not developing a sufficiently pow- 
erful people’s movement to give more strength to his arm. 


A New Acid Test—The Second Front 


HEN we consider what we owe to our alliance with 
the Soviet Union we can indeed be grateful to our 
President. 

For twenty-eight long months on a two-thousand-mile 
long battle front, the Red Army, backed by the whole 
Soviet people, have fought with ever-growing mastery 
against the world’s most formidable military machine and 
’ most savage soldiery. In giving millions of her own lives, 
she has saved millions of ours. ‘ 

Today we face a new acid test of our good will. Are 
we ready to assume something like a fair share of our joint 
responsibility of wiping fascism from the earth—or are we 
willing to let our Russian allies continue to carry most of 
the burden? 

The magnificent showing our armies have made, in con- 
junction with the British on the Mediterranean front, 
demonstrates the high soldierly fitness of our men, the skill 
of our general staff and the effectiveness of our equipment. 
Employed, now, in a major theater, this power could bring 
the war to a speedy end. 

Indeed, it is no longer a question of whether we are 
able to open a second front across the English Channel. 
General Eisenhower was long ago reported in favor of it, 
and General Marshall as well. Testifying before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, in opposition to Sena- 
tor Wheeler’s defeatist attempts to block the draft of fath- 
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ers, General Marshall warned against an “unduly pro- 
longed war.” And at the American Legion Convention on 
September 21, he declared: 


Meanwhile there has been built up in this country a 
formidable force of divisions and Army corps with all the 
supporting troops, disciplined, highly trained, hardened, 
ready for embarkation for the great and final deployment 
of our armies against the enemy... . 


The Kilgore Committee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee blasted completely the argument that a short- 
age of shipping still holds us back by declaring, in a re- 
port made public October 6, that we now have sufficient 
shipping to “deliver the decisive blow in Europe this year” 
(italics ours). 

Since we can do it, we must. Our future prestige. our 
influence and role in the world, depend on this. Our fu- 
ture relations with the Soviet Union depend on this. And 
on our future relations with the Soviet Union depend 
also the existence of a powerful, united bloc of the demo- 
cratic states which will never again permit any group of 
aggressor powers to threaten the peace of the world. 

That is why the Soviet Union is so insistent on this 
point. There is no longer any doubt that Russia can ex- 
pel the invader from her own soil without a Second Front. 
And if she were to do this, her prestige throughout Euiope 
would be immeasurable. Therefore, the fact that she 
stresses above all else at the present time the importance of 
opening a Second Front, which would give the armies of 
the Allies a direct and immediate part not only in liber- 
ating the occupied countries of Europe but in liberating 
the occupied areas of Russia itself, is proof indeed that 
she has no wish to dominate Europe. 


Duration of the War the Crucial Question 


AY editorial in the ninth issue of the trade union period- 
ical “War and the Working Class,” on the subject 
of the duration of the war, made the attitude of the So- 


The article said: 


The standpoint of the Soviet Union concerning the dura- 
tion of the war is quite clear. For the third year now our 
country has been engaged in mortal struggle against the 
full weight of the Hitler war machine. The richest areas 
of the Soviet Union have been subjected to monstrous 
devastation by their hands today. Every day of the war 
takes its toll of the lives of Soviet people and causes no 
small damage to our country. Is any further proof neces- 
sary to show that the Soviet Union is vitally interested in 
speeding up victory? 

But how does the matter stand from the viewpoint of 
our Anglo-American Allies? . . . Among a number of con- 
sequences arising now from a protracted war, particular 
note should be taken of the fact that the relations between 
the military and political factors determining the course 
and outcome of the war inevitably change to the degree 
the war is protracted. The longer the war lasts, the greater 
significance is attached to the political factors as compared 
to the purely military factors. The military factors are 
the operations of armed forces under full control of their 
governments, while the political factors, that is the compli- 
cated and contradictory social processes, are to a lesser 
extent subject to the control and influence of the govern- 
ments of the belligerent countries. .. . 


viet Union crystal clear. 


The article then points to the tremendous social and 
political upheavals and the frightful suffering that re- 
sulted from the protraction of World War I and the still 
greater upheavals to be expected from the prolonging of 
the present war. It has already exceeded the first in dura- 
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tion. The conclusion drawn is that only the Hitlerites can 
have any interest in the prolonging of the war. Declaring 
that the conditions fer ending the war quickly exist as a 
result of the major successes of the mighty Red Army 
offensive and the successes of the Allied armies in the 
Mediterranean theater, the article concludes: 


The Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States, 
who constitute a powerful, political and military coalition, 
today possess enormous military resources, the biggest 
armies and all the necessary arms to prevent the enemy from 
prolonging the war. The Allied countries now possess the 
prerequisites to decisively shorten the war, using for this 
purpose all the military factors at their disposal with maxi- 
mum effect. It is now only a question of corresponding 
positive decisions. 

The greatest interest of the peoples of the Allied coun- 
tries today is that the question of shortening the war be 
solved in practice by these on whom it depends, and that 
there be no further procrastination on this question. The 
solution to the question of shortening the war is the urgent 
common affair of the Allied countries. 


The governing factor now operating to prolong the war 
is the absence of the Second Front. Only the Second 
Front can have the effect of bringing an early conclusion 
to the war and a diminution of the price in American iives 
and treasure to be paid for victory. 


The Tripartite Conference 


O* the eve of the tripartite conference of foreign 
ministers in Moscow which opens as we go to press, 
there has been an intensive campaign to prevent its suc- 
cess and to wreck the allied coalition. Our five globe- 
trotting Senators did their best to muddy the international 
atmosphere with outpourings of suspicion against both 
Great Britain and Russia. The agitation for Siberian bases, 
aimed to deflect our offensive action from Germany to 
Japan and to involve the Soviet Union in war in the Far 
East, led by Senators Chandler and Lodge, was rebuffed 
by the President and met overwhelming public indignation. 

The defeatist Hearst-McCormick-Patterson press, of 
course, supported the Senators violently, and even some 
sections of the win-the-war press upheld their viewpoint. 
Senator Ellender and others started an agitation against 
Lend-Lease on the ground that the millions of lives with 
which the Russians have paid for the materiel we have sent 
are not sufficient payment. 

At the same time the anti-Soviet Poles have been argu- 
ing heatedly as to whether the Red Army should be permit- 
ted to pursue the Germans across the old Polish frontier. 
The Fascist Finns have been whining that they would like 
to get out of the war if only they could get “guarantees” 
from Russia. The viewpoint of a few emigré Baltic barons 
is sympathetically set forth, while the desires of the millions 
of Latvians, Lithuanians and Estonians who long for the 
liberation of their countries from the Germans and their 
return to the Soviet State are ignored. Every possible 
post-war problem is raised in such a way as to throw sus- 
picion on Soviet motives. All the old nonsense about the 
Russian “enigma” is again being worked overtime. 

We turn to the pages of Pravda and find, simply stated: 

‘The paramount task of the United Nations at the given 
inoment is to bring nearer the post-war period .. .” It 
-urther makes clear “that the frontiers of the Soviet Uaion 
can be the subject of discussion no more than, let us say, the 
‘rontiers of the United States or the ‘status’ of California.” 
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I AM looking forward to increasingly close coopera- 
tion in war and peace and feel sure that the Russian 
and American people can find a basis of cooperation 
which will be mutually helpful in the future. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 








Pravda notes with satisfaction the growing cooperation 
among the allies as a favorable augury for the success of the 
conference, in these words: 


The extensive economic assistance given by the United 
States as well as Great Britain to the Allied countries, the 
unanimity reached during the armistice talks with Italy, 
the formation of the Military-Political Committee of the 
Allied States—these can serve as examples of the develop- 
ing cooperation of the Allied countries. 


The motives of those who try to raise differences between 
the Soviet Union and America are transparent. The dif- 
ferences called up are artificial but the drives behind them 
are real. They lead, from the duped and the ignorant, to 
the fascist-minded in our midst, and ultimately to Berlin 
itself which supplies the poison, and watches it rebrewed 
by the divisionists among us and used against our national 
defense. These artificial differences cannot outweigh, how- 
ever, the solid realities which make for unity. This unity is 
apparent in the cordial atmosphere that attends the sessions 
of the tripartite conference in Moscow. 

The world awaits eagerly the outcome of the Eden-Hull- 
Molotov conference, and the further development of the 
cooperation already achieved in such actions as the joint 
statement by Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt on the co- 
belligerency of Italy, and in the inclusion of the Soviet 
Union in the Military-Political Committee now dealing 
with Mediterranean problems. The cordial exchange be- 
tween President Roosevelt and the new Soviet Ambas- 
sador Andrei Gromyko on his presentation of his creden- 
tials, and the appropriate appointment of W. Averell Har- 
riman as new American Ambassador to Moscow in place 
of Admiral Standley augur well for the further strengthen- 
ing of American-Soviet relations. 

As we go to press a new inter-allied Lend-Lease agree- 
ment — American-British-Canadian and Soviet, for in- 
creased American assistance for the Red Armies, with recip- 
rocally greater Soviet repayment in critical raw materials 
needed in this country, and the formation of a permanent 
American military mission in Moscow are announced. These 
developments emphasize the strength of United Nations’ 
solidarity. 

The more complete and effective we can make our co- 
operation with the Soviet Union at this time in military, 
political and economic spheres, the more quickly will we 
end the war, and the sounder will be the foundations of 
the post-war world. 

It would be fitting if on this Tenth Anniversary of the 
establishment of American-Soviet relations we should take 
the logical and historically necessary step of cementing 
our relations further by the conclusions of a real Anglo- 
American-Soviet Alliance. 

But above all else, what we want to hear is that the 
anniversary is being celebrated by the opening of a Second 
Front across the English Channel and the swift joint vic- 
tory over Hitler that will follow. 














A HISTORIC 


FRIENDSHIP 
By A. A. TROYANOVSKY 


The first Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States points to the 
Second Front as the best means 
of cementing the historic friend- 
ship between the two countries. 


HE whole world has been plunged 
by the Hitlerite bandits into a 
costly and sanguinary war, the histori- 
cal consequences of which will be im- 
mense. It behooves us therefore to 
examine the international events of 
recent years from the standpoint of 
the influence they have had in the 
frightful state of affairs of which we 
are all witnesses and participants. 

It goes without saying that the pres- 
ent collaboration between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the 
fight against Hitler aggression would 
have been impossible if diplomatic re- 
lations had not been established be- 
tween the two countries ten years ago, 
November 16, 1933. 

This foundation of friendship be- 
tween the United States and the So- 
viet Union was laid before Hitler and 
his associates seized power in Germany, 
January 30, 1933, and formal diplo- 
matic relations were established soon 
after Hitler Germany’s demonstrative 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions, October 19, 1933. 

Credit for this act redounds to the 
leaders of the foreign policy of the 
two great nations and in the first 
place to President Roosevelt and Joseph 
Stalin who realized how essential rap- 
prochement between the two coun- 
tries was in this given stage of history. 

The Hitlerite bandits were arming 
to the teeth and were preparing to use 
their weapons for the subjugation of 
the whole world in an orgy of rapine 
and bloodshed. 

Before a stable friendship could de 
velop between the two countries, it 
was first necessary to overcome many 
difficulties and prejudices which had 
accumulated during the sixteen years 
in which there were no official rela- 
tions between the great powers. 

Soviet Russia arose in 1917 by an 
act of revolution and confronted the 
ruling circles of all countries with a 


new political system, and a new ap- 
proach to many questions of home an 
foreign policy. 

The United States of America like- 
wise arose in 1776 by an act of revo- 
lution and, as we know, appeared in 
the historical scene to break down many 
old laws and traditions. For thirty- 
three years Tsarist Russia refused to 
have any dealings with the new revo- 
lutionary state, and it was only in 1809 
that it established diplomatic relations 
with it, when it accepted as thie first 
diplomatic representative of the United 
States one of America’s most eminent 
diplomats and statesmen, John Quincy 
Adams, author of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

There have been many obstacles to 
friendly relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. We have 
only -to recall the neutrality laws 
passed by the United States Congress 
in 1935—they condemned the United 
States Government to the role of on- 
looker in the international tragedy 
which was unfolding before its eyes 
without any possibility of taking ef- 
fective measures to bridge the rampart 
laid by the brigands. This inspired the 
aggressors with the hope that they 
could commit their acts of banditry 
with impunity. 

When the international atmosphere 
became clearer and barriers to mutual 
collaboration between the United 
States and the Soviet Union had been 
to a large extent removed, with the 
adoption by the United States Con- 





A. A. Troyanovsky with round-the-world flyer Howard Hughes, on his stopover in Moscow. 















































gress, March 11, 1941, of a law sanc- 
tioning assistance to the victims of 
fascist aggression, new and unexpected 
problems arose. 

The treacherous attack of Hitler’s 
army on the Soviet Union, June 22, 
1941, won for the latter the sympathy 
of all progressive people. Friendly aid 
to our country was promised both by 
President Roosevelt and the British 
Premier, Winston Churchill. 

But the statesmen of the countries 
friendly to the Soviet Union were 
faced with the knotty problem of de- 
termining the balance of strength be- 
tween the two contending sides in the 
desperate conflict which had arisen be- 
tween the forces of reaction, repre- 
sented by Hitler and his associates and 
the forces of progress represented by 
the Soviet Union. Of course, this prob- 
lem had not arisen only in June, 1941; 
it had been clamoring for an answer 
ever since diplomatic relations were 
established between the United States 
and the USSR. But it became particu- 
larly acute and urgent in the summer 
of 1941, 

After the collapse of Poland in 1939 
and France in 1940, the Hitlerites 
were confident of their success in a 
blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union. 
They were convinced and they con- 
vinced many others that they had the 
power to bring the Soviet Union to 
its knees in a couple of months, This 
low estimate of the strength of the 
Soviet Union was shared not only by 

(Continued on page 41) 
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FOR THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 





By JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Our former ambassador to Russia analyzes the foundations of American- 
Soviet relations whose tenth anniversary we celebrate this month 


IPLOMATIC relations between 

the Soviet Union and the United 
States were established by an inter- 
change of notes, dated November 16, 
1933, between President Kalinin of 
the Soviet Union and President Roose- 
velt of the United States. 

These notes, setting forth the basis 
of this action, were short and simple. 

They contained merely a statement 
of the fact and the purposes of the two 
governments in taking this action. 

They were: 1. The hope that the re- 
lations between “our two peoples” 
would forever remain “normal and 
friendly ;” and 2. That the two na- 
tions henceforth would cooperate for 
mutual benefit and “for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world.” 

The first was the usual and conven- 
tional basis contained generally in 
treaties or commercial agreements. 

The second point, however, was most 
significant. It contained the extraor- 
dinary statement that the purpose of 
the agreement between the two coun- 
tries was directed to the “preservation 
of the peace of the world.” That was 
unusual. 

Thus even ten years ago, the funda- 
mental devotion and feeling of the peo- 
ples of both countries for peace, and 
their yearning to project and maintain 
peace in order that men might have a 
decent chance for life and well-being 
on this earth, was jointly expressed by 
the Presidents of these two great gov- 
ernments. 

This also indicates that perhaps the 
two countries most keenly aware, 
through their leadership, of the rising 
threat to the world’s security, were 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

It was in this same year—1933— 
that Hitler came into power. No gov- 
ernment foresaw more clearly than did 
the Soviet Union the menace of Hitler 
aggression—certainly no government 
acted more energetically to avert it. In 
drawing up its budget for 1933, the 
Soviet Union had devoted but 3.3 per 
cent to war purposes. But it doubled 
that percentage the following year. 
Then for several years thereafter it 
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continued each year to double its ap- 
propriation for military purposes. 

Nor were Soviet efforts limited 
to their own defense. They la- 
bored indefatigably to build a system 
of collective security that would save 
the world from its present blood-bath. 
Similarly, no one foresaw more clearly 
the menace of fascism than did Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who long before the 
outbreak of hostilities, warned his peo- 
ple and the world of the threat that 
confronted us. 

It is significant also that in the in- 
terchange of those agreements of ten 
years ago, the Soviet Union, on the 
basis of its Constitutional guarantees 
of religious liberty, gave certain guar- 
antees of religious freedom to nationals 
of the United States within the terri- 
tory of the USSR, and pointed out that 
these provisions had been extended to 
other nations also. 

Those guarantees the Soviet Union 
has. scrupulously kept. No less did 
it guarantee to restrain any and all 
persons in their government service 
from, directly or indirectly, interfering 
in any manner in the internal affairs 
of the United States or any of its ter- 
ritories or possessions, or from, in any 
manner, inciting activity directed 
against the form of government or the 
territorial integrity of our own coun- 
try. 

That, too, has been scrupulously ob- 
served by the Soviet Union. Recently, 
it has ‘still further extended its re- 
ligious guarantees through its recogni- 
tion of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The dissolution of the Comintern is 
another earnest of good faith. ' 

At no time, during that period, did 
the Soviet Union fail to extend to the 
United States all of the benefits which 
were provided by treaties under the 
most “Favored Nations Clause” of 
agreements with other nations. 

Six months before Pearl Harbor, 
and before the United States had been 
forced into a Declaration of War, the 
Soviet Union was attacked by a dis- 
honorable, malevolent, and evil force— 
German Fascism. 

At a time when the resources of 


Great Britain and the British Empire 
were strained to the utmost to provide 
for their own needs, in their herculean 
and immortal resistance to Hitler, the 
government of the United States im- 
mediately took forceful, energetic ac- 
tion to provide Lease-Lend Aid for 
the great Red Army of the Soviet 
Union and for the support of the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet people. 

Not only the two. nations, but the 
whole world is to be congratulated 
upon the fact that ten years ago 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union were established upon the 
initiative of the President of the 
United States and as a part of the 
established Foreign Policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Just as the basic, fundamental 
points of view, and the lack of any 
vital conflicting interests for ten years, 
projected and maintained free, friend- 
ly and honest intercourse between 
our two nations for our mutual 
benefit, so there is every reason to 
believe that these same forces, and 
many more, will continue to operate, 
not only for our mutual benefit, but 
for the restoration of peace, and the 
continued maintenance of peace. 

Of course, there have been differ- 
ences, natural in all human relations 
during these ten years. But what 
is especially heartening is the fact that 
they have been met with a lofty, large- 
minded and noble attitude of tolerance 
and faith on the part of the great lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union and those of 
my own country. That has been par- 
ticularly true of the attitude of Mar- 
shal Stalin and his associates in the 
joint conduct of this war. That fact, 
as an indication of what the future 
holds, gives staunch ground for the 
hope, belief, and faith that the great 
peoples of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, the British Empire, and 
the free men of the United Nations, 
will victoriously finish this job of 
fighting; will drive these evil men: to 
their knees, and will then go on to re- 
deem mankind from bestiality and 
force and establish a rule of justice, 
law, order, and peace, on this earth. 
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Ameriea’s Stake in Soviet Friendship 
By CLAUDE PEPPER 


The United States Senator from Florida underlines 
our Soviet ally’s decisive role for victory and peace 


HE outstanding lesson of this war 

is the extent to which Russia’s mil- 
itary cooperation is vital to: the defeat 
of Nazi Germany. More than two years 
have passed since the German attack on 
Russia. During that time, most of the 
armed forces of Germany and of her 
European allies were engaged in Rus- 
sia, leaving the United States and Great 
Britain free to develop a huge arma- 
ment program and to organize mass 
armies. It is only in recent times that 
the United States and Britain were 
able to free North Africa from the ene- 
my, to land in Italy and the islands of 
the Mediterranean, and to strike telling 
blows from the air against Germany’s 
home-front. Even now, the develop- 
ment of our military operations remains 
predicated on the maiming, or at least 
on the continued engagement of Ger- 
many’s main land forces by the Soviet 
Union. No wonder, therefore, that the 
Russian war-effort is regarded by the 
leaders of the United Nations as the 
greatest single prerequisite of victory 
over Hitler. 

2. To show, on another front, just 
how important Russian military coop- 
eration has become, it is interesting to 
note the widespread complaint in the 
American press, that in our war against 
Japan we are severely handicapped by 
Russian non-participation. It is gener- 
ally conceded that, were it possible for 
Russia to cooperate actively in this war, 
or even to let us use bases on her terri- 
tory, the Pacific war would have been 
immensely shortened. 

It may well be that, in view of the 
overwhelming contribution made by 
Russia in the European war, Russian 
cooperation in the Pacific—involving as 
it would large-scale fighting on the bor- 
ders of Siberia—should best be avoided 
in the interest of all concerned, our- 
selves, the British, and the Chinese no 
less than the Russians. Rut the exam- 
ple suffices to indicate how relatively 
simple things become wherever we have 
Russia marching with us, and how dif- 
ficult they are if circumstances prevent 
Russian cooperation. 

3. However carefully we lay our 
plans for the peace, it will be necessary 
to stay on guard against renewed ag- 
gression in the future. Here, again, 
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the full cooperation of Russia would be 
invaluable both in preventing future 
aggression and in checking it. Russia’s 
participation in a future effort to en- 
force peace would, more particularly, 
obviate the need of the United States 
becoming with Great Britain, the one 
major “international policeman” and 
would permit us to play our part in the 
peace enforcement machinery without 
too heavy a burden of permanent armed 
forces. 

On the other hand, should the lack 
of a friendly understanding between us 
and the Soviet Union result in Russian 
non-cooperation in our peace-enforce- 
ment efforts and should, moreover, 
there be no certainty as to the iden- 
tity of views between us and Russia 
on major international issues, the Unit- 
ed States would have to maintain a huge 
permanent armed establishment—thus 
burdening our budget and interfering 
with the return to a peacetime pattern 
of life so strongly cherished by the peo- 
ple of this country. 


American - Soviet 
Friendship meeting 
at Carnegie Hall 
celebrating... the 
25th anniversary of 
the Soviet Union. 
Inset, Senator 
Claude Pepper 
who was one of the 
speakers on that 
occasion. 


4. History as well as recent develop- 
ments have indicated that Russia exer- 
cises a strong pull over an important 
area outside of her own boundaries. 
Traditionally, many Slavic peoples tend 
toward a Russian orientation, whatever 
the regime prevailing in that largest of 
all Slav-inhabited areas. Since the es- 
tablishment of the Soviet regime and 
Russia’s reorganization as a federation 
of many nationalities and races, all equal 
in status, Russia has exercised in addi- 
tion a strong power of attraction over 
many non-European peoples who see in 
the Soviet Union a protagonist of racial 
equality, and over those countries and 
groups which tend toward socialism. 

This circumstance has _ rendered 
American-Soviet friendship especially 
valuable. In promoting this friendship, 
we would ensure a lasting understand- 
ing among all those nations of the 
West which share many of our ideals 
and those peoples, and groups within 
peoples, which look to Russia as their 

(Continued on page 42) 





“Thies in War and Peace 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


United States Senator from Utah 


"THERE could be nothing more disastrous to the war 

effort than to bring up issues which might divide 
the Allies. This holds both for war and peace. To 
assume that the United States, Britain, Russia and China 
cannot move forward with plans for a better world 
after our enemies are defeated would be to deny his- 
tory and to assume that there is no meaning or purpose 
in our joint battles. It has in the past been easy to 
unite for war but hard to unite for peaee. But unity 
lor peace is more logical than it has ever been and 
understanding will be easier. 

The people of America and, I am sure, the people 
of all countries where freedom to read and talk gives 
them a chance to do so, are talking about the Allies’ 
ability to hold themselves together until the war and 
peace objectives are assured. Every discouraging bit of 
news is hit upon to cause more discouragement. We 
must have done with these turns to spiteful speaking 
and thinking. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
to accomplish good by united action we must overcome 
twenty-five years of planned propaganda designed to 
divide us. If we let the hates of the past control us 
there will be no united action. Is it not more sensible 
to turn to fact and real history than to be controlled by 
gossip and wilfully distributed hearsay? 

The Russian Revolution is now an accomplished fact. 
The spirit of the women and young people who have 
been made by the Revolution is what will ultimately 
control Russia. That spirit is good in motive, healthful 
in outlook, and brave to the point of self-sacrifice for 
a cause seldom equaled in world history. Who would 
not be proud to work side by side with such people 
to develop a better world, even as we are fighting side 
by side with them in a common cause! Americans 
Should never forget with what misgivings our new 


democracy was received in the first and second genera- 
tion of our national life. 

We have now had ten successful years of diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia. May we have many, many 
more. And I look forward to a great century of under- 
standing between England, Russia, China and America. 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


United States Senator from Montana 


ON the tenth anniversary of our recognition of the 
Soviet Government, it is only fitting that we should 
remember the man who tore us away from the unreal 
and unwholesome policy towards that country. His 


name is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It was one of 
his first steps upon assumption of the great burdens of 
the Presidency of the United States, and he deserves the 
gratitude of every American for his courageous and 
wise action. 

Our people have always harbored the most friendly 
feelings towards the peoples of the great Russian nation. 
And now that ten years have elapsed since President 
Roosevelt and Foreign Commissar Litvinov exchanged 
the letters consummating the act of re-establishing dip- 
lomatic relations between our two countries, who can 
question the wisdom and practicality of that step? 
Many of us, I am sure, have since realized what a blun- 
der the earlier Administrations had committed by refus- 
ing such recognition. 

We are proud to be the friends and allies of so gallant 
and so fearless a nation as the peoples of the Soviet 
Union who are marching victoriously on the longest 
battlefront known to man’s history. Under the govern- 
ment which we recognized in 1933, they have trans- 
formed one of the most backward countries into one 
of the most advanced industrially, agriculturally, cul- 
turally and militarily. Thanks to the sincerity and 
devotion of their military leaders, the Russian soldiers 
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are today enjoying the fullest loyalty of the home front 
in contrast to the betrayals on the part of the profiteers 
and incompetent leaders under the Tsar’s regime during 
the first world war. Americans are proud to be able to 
assist such self-sacrificing allies, such dauntless men, 
women and children, with our foodstuffs, tanks, guns, 
planes and medicines to help them make our common 
victory certain and decisive. 

If the horizons for the democracies are now ablaze 
with the bright sunshine of imminent victory, if the 
designs of the perpetrators of the global war and the 
butchers of innocent civilians have been shattered be- 
yond redemption, much of the credit is due to our allies 
—the government and the peoples of Russia. Let us 
therefore hope that the friendship which is now being 
cemented in blood by the combined armed forces of 
America and Russia will continue to blossom and grow 
stronger during the countless centuries of peace which 
the United Nations are determined to usher in after 
victory is ours. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 
President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Chairman C.1.0. Political Action Committee 

ON this twenty-sixth anniversary of the founding of 

the Soviet State, labor in America joins with free- 
dom-loving people everywhere in acknowledging the 
priceless contribution of our great ally and in express- 
ing our deep affection for its great people and our 
respect and admiration for its leader, Marshal Stalin. 
It is especially timely, since this month marks also the 
tenth anniversary of American-Soviet diplomatic re- 
lations. 

It has been said in tribute to the Russians that their 
resistance to Hitler’s onslaught has given us the gift 
of time within which to prepare ourselves. To say this 
and no more is vastly to underrate the Soviet contribu- 
tion to our common cause. We are rightfully proud 
of the job which we Americans are doing both on the 
production line and at the battle fronts. Yet, were it 
not for the tremendous blows which the Red Army has 
struck, the millions of enemy troops and the vast quan- 
tities of materiel which it has put out of action and 
the overwhelming proportion of Hitler’s total military 
resources which it is engaging on the Eastern front, the 
liberation of Africa and Sicily, the campaign in Italy 
and our offensive against Japan would have been far 
more costly and without the assurance of success. 

Victory in this global war will most quickly be 
wrested from the enemy by a global strategy in which 
each member of the United Nations pulls its full weight 
in closest coalition with its allies, timing and directing 
its efforts against those sectors which have been assigned 
to it in accordance with the common and coordinated 
plan. Such a strategy requires the firmest confidence 
and collaboration among all of the United Nations, and 
particularly among its leading members, the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union and China. 

Thus, the voices that are raised today, preaching dis- 
trust of the Soviet Union, questioning her motives, 
counselling suspicion of her objectives and fomenting 
disunity among us, serve the enemy. Should they pre- 
vail, the war will be prolonged, and full and conclusive 
victory over the enemy endangered. Should they pre- 
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vail, all the misery, sacrifice and suffering of this long 
and terrible war will have gone for naught, for then. 
surely, we can find no basis for an ordered and endur-. 
ing peace. 

It therefore becomes the task of those who recognize 
the necessity of subordinating all else to winning our 
goal of unconditional surrender within the shortes: 
possible time and laying the foundation for a secure 
and decent post-war world, to strengthen the bonds 
which unite us with the Soviet people and deepen the 
measure of understanding and collaboration which has 
been achieved by our governments. 

Labor of the United Nations is devoid of any narrow, 
selfish war aims, aggressive designs or imperialist am- 
bitions. Labor, through years of hard struggle for its 
own immediate demands, has learned the need for 
unity. Upon labor, therefore, falls the responsibility 
of taking the initiative in cementing the unity of the 
United Nations, and first of all, of labor itself. All 
barriers, all differences are insignificant when compared 
to the urgency of the great purposes which all of labor 
shares: the speediest possible victory over the enemy 
and the building of a peaceful, secure and abundant life. 

Unity of labor in our own land with the trade unions 
of the Soviet Union, Britain, China, Latin America and 
the occupied countries will immeasurably increase its 
power at the peace table, assure the collaboration of 
our governments and provide the solid foundation from 
which to build a great community of nations. Only 
through sucha community of all the United Nations 
can we find the road to a lasting peace. 


JACK TANNER 


President, Amalgamated Engineering Union of Great Britain 


Y attitude on the need for International Trade 

Union Unity is even stronger today than when I 
addressed the A. F. of L. Convention in 1942. This 
need was also recognized by the British Trade Union 
Congress. 


The Soviet Pavilion at the New York World's Fair. Inset, Boris Yofan 
(right), and Karo S. Alabyan, its architects. 
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At the recent conference in Southport it called upon 
ics general council to give immediate attention to the 
possibility of convoking a world conference of repre- 
sentatives of the organized workers of all countries 
as soon as war conditions permit, with the object of 
considering the most pressing problems both of policy 
and organization affecting the interest of the working 
people, and thereby promoting the widest possible 
unity in aims and actions of the International Trade 
Union Movement. 

The war conditions are now more favorable than 
ever before and I trust practical steps will be taken 
immediately to arrange an early conference. I will do 
all I can to bring this about. My union at its annual 
conference went on record to exchange delegates with 
the Russian Metal Workers Unions. The Russian Trade 
Union Delegates now here have been welcomed most 
cnthusiastically. 

The British section of the International Metal Work- 
ers Union has already sent invitations to American 
Metal Workers Unions to send representatives to Britain 
co gain knowledge of our war efforts, our policy and 
crganization. I trust this invitation will be accepted 
by all sections so we can exchange views and experi- 
ences in our common struggle against all forms of fas- 
cism and for the building of a new order. 


DR. FREDERICK DOUGLAS PATTERSON 


President of Tuskegee Institute 


Shen heroic stand which Russia has made in response 
to the unprovoked aggression of Germany has sur- 
prised and challenged worldwide admiration. A lasting 
debt of gratitude is due her for the protection and help 
given to allied nations. Russia’s conduct of the war to 
date reveals a nation of great strength and endless re- 
serve power. Such a nation must inevitably be an 
important factor at the peace table and the world 
organization which will result therefrom. 

Russia has been singularly free from proscription and 
limitations on various elements of her population. The 
total sharing of her people in the wealth of the Russians 
has enabled a full response in her hour of peril. 

Repeatedly demonstrated sympathy for the ideals of 
democratic nations along with her magnificent decision 
in choosing the course which leads to equality of races 
and human freedom would indicate a close relationship 
to the American way of life in terms of its stated ideals. 

As we come to agree that the peace of the future 
must be one that shall require a protectorate in the 
true sense of the word, of the strong over the weak, 
the importance of friendship between the United States 
and Russia seems not merely desirable but highly neces- 
sary. 

If the legal and necessary relations between the Rus- 
sians and the United States as corporate entities are 
reinforced by the friendship and mutual respect of the 
peoples of these two countries, the best possible atmos- 
phere will be created in which the grave responsibili- 
ties of post-war world leadership may proceed. The 
friendship and opportunity which Russia has extended 
to all peoples within its borders, whatever their color, 
racc, or creed, should challenge the interest of the 
Nexro as well as thi: of other Americans. 


MRS. NORMAN de R. WHITEHOUSE 


Chairman, Women’s Action Committee for Victory and 
Lasting Peace 


HORTLY after the close of World War I, in 1920, 
the women of the United States won their seventy- 
five-year fight for the vote. 

Conscious of their new responsibilities as voting citi- 
vens, under the leadership of the well-known feminist 
leader, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the representatives 
of most of the great national organizations of women 
held a conference in Washington, to see what women 
could do to make another war impossible. The result 
was the organization of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, to which most of the organized 
women of the United States belonged. 

For more than twenty years women by the millions 
studied and discussed the causes of war, and what could 
be done to eliminate it from the world. From the first 
they took a liberal attitude toward international cooper- 
ation. Early in their history they endorsed the World 
Court, and urged immediate action in favor of it. They 
supported the amendment of the Neutrality Act. The 
conviction grew among their millions of members that 
only some system of collective security would prevent 
war. 

When World War II came, and the United States 
became involved, they agreed that the time for discus- 
sion was over. The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War went out of existence and the 
Women’s Action Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace came into being. 

Its great object is “to unite American women to work 
for full participation by the United States in interna- 
tional affairs, to build a world of peace and justice 
under law.” 

Already in the five months since the organization 
began, besides its large membership of individual 
women, six important national groups have joined: the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the American Association 
of University Women, the Women’s Division of the 
American Jewish Congress, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and the 
Women's Trade Union League. Working along the same 
or similar lines, but independently, are the National 
League of Women Voters, and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, organized in nearly every city and 
village in the country. 

The United Council of Church Women, represeating 
22 Protestant denominations, are so interested in a new 
world order that on November 11 they are having a 
World Community Day, when the millions of women 
comprising the Protestant church groups will come 
together to pray for world cooperation. 

One conviction all these women have in common is 
that their country must never again withdraw into 
isolation. They know that in union there is strength. 
Never again, if women have any voice in the matter, 
shall the powerful United States shirk its responsibili- 
ties in world affairs, but it must cooperate with other 
united nations to maintain a just and lasting peace. 

We believe that the surest guarantee of lasting peace 
is the friendly and close cooperation of Russia, Great 
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Britain, China and the U.S. Russia needs lasting peace 
to rebuild her destroyed villages, to develop her huge 
resources, to give a higher standard of living to her 
people. We believe that Russian women with their 
firsthand knowledge of war and its destruction are as 
eager for such peace as are American women, and we 
know that they will be a powerful factor to that end. 

We admire tremendously what Russian women have 
done, the large part they have played in the war—their 
marvelous courage, their singleness of purpose, their 
utter disregard of personal comfort, their resourceful- 
ness. They have been tried and proven. 

American women have a vast political power, never 
yet fully used. But now on this question we are aroused 
as never before. Together we should be the greatest 
force in the world for a just and lasting peace. Let us 
join hands and work together for this great end. 


VSEVOLOD PUDOVKIN 


Soviet Film Director 


HE cinema producers of my generation had the rare 

good fortune of witnessing the birth and growth 
of their art. We are not compelled to trace its develop- 
ment from histories and memoirs. We can follow it 
in our personal recollections, from the first naive at- 
tempts to transform “live photography” into a coherent 
story on the screen, to the mature productions of the 
present day. Such recollections, for us, center first of 
all about the great country across the ocean where the 
new art developed so powerfully. 

I saw a considerable number of films in my youth. 
I recall French, Italian and Swedish pictures and the 
first prerevolutionary Russian attempts. They have all 
remained engraved on my mind as interesting exhibits 
that had nothing in common, however, with what I 
called art. It never even occurred to me then to com- 
pare these “pictures” with the arts of the theater and 
literary narrative. 

But suddenly my conception of the cinema under- 
went a sharp change: I saw Griffith’s “Intolerance.” It 
is difficult for me to reproduce now the full impact of 
this picture upon me. A suggestion of its force can be 
conveyed however by the results it produced. I threw 
up a quite firmly established career as chemical engineer 
and devoted myself to work in the cinema with all 
the passion of which I was capable. The American pic- 
ture opened for me a grand outlook, a new, uninves- 
tigated path into the future abounding with great 
possibilities. I could no longer doubt that here was 
true art and I am proud I was not mistaken. 

Together with a group of friends infected with equal 
enthusiasm I began studying American cinema masters. 
We worked away persistently, perfecting ourselves step 
by step. In our first, works we copied frankly. It was 
only when we felt we had mastered what the Americans 
already knew that we began to seek and soon found 
our own road. 

Many films by Russian masters have been enthusias- 
tically received by the public and the cinema workers 
of the United States. I am hardly exaggerating wher I 
say that in the course of time our works proved useful 
to our teachers in their own development. Between 
American and Soviet art a film bond spontaneously 
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arose which we in the Soviet cinema always instinc- 
tively feel in moments of creative reflection. 

At present the Russian and American peoples are 
united by an even broader and more vital bond of strug- 
gle against frightful, common enemies of civilization 
and culture. As a pioneer of the Soviet cinema who 
together with Americans has spent his youth in the 
unknown prairies of cinema art I take especial joy today 
in grasping the brave fraternal hand extended to u, 
across the ocean. I firmly believe that final victory in 
our common struggle will strengthen and develop the 
bonds between our peoples that grew up so naturally 
in the field of art. 


KARO 8S. ALABYAN 


President, Soviet Architect’s Union, Co-Architect, Soviet 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
; or diplomatic relations established between the 
United States and the Soviet Union ten years ago 
made us allies against fascism. 

Everyone in our country is certain that the mighty 
American-Russian-English alliance will win the battle 
for human freedom and world culture. 

I as an architect have a special reason for rejoicing 
in Soviet-American friendship. The works of American 
architects who are among the world’s leaders have 
always been interesting for us. We consistently study 
American building methods and experiments and apply 
them in some degree in certain types of our construc- 
tion. 

Soviet architects and builders are especially concerned 
with the rebuilding of the towns destroyed by the 
fascists. Therefore the mass production methods widely 
used in the construction of American military housing 
in the United States are very important to us and we 
are carefully studying them. 

The Soviet-American military alliance will help 
humanity to wipe off fascism from the face of the earth 
and our united post-war efforts will cure the terrible 
wounds resulting from the war. 


BORIS YOFAN 


Co-Architect of the Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair 

HEN, ten years ago, the joyous news that diplo- 

matic relations between the Soviet Union and 
America had been established reached me, it didn't 
come to me as a surprise as I was keenly aware of the 
deep-rooted mutual sympathies existing between such 
two progressive countries as Russia and the United 
States. 

Far back in our history Russian intellectuals openly 
sided with the builders of the American Republic. And 
in 1905, after the first Russian Revolution, America did 
not hesitate to give asylum to Russian revolutionary 
exiles. 

I first visited the United States in 1934 together with 
a group of builders of the Palace of the Soviets and 
I must say we were given a warm and hearty reception 
by American architects, engineers and builders. It was 
through their considerate attention that we were able 
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to get a close view of the advanced American methods 
of construction. 

The Soviet Pavilion at the World’s Fair in New York 
was being built to the plans my collaborator, Karo S. 
Alabyan and I had made. This brought me back to the 
United States a second time and I became more closely 
acquainted with American architects and art workers. 
At the Fair artists of different nationalities and coun- 
tries and traditions made a perfect team in the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of mutual understanding and respect. 

We may attribute the success of the Soviet Pavilion 
and its exhibits among American visitors largely to the 
interest of the American people in the Soviet Union 
and to the grand construction that absorbed our entire 
country at that time. 

But never have our two peoples been so drawn to 
each other as in these days of stress when the fiercest 
war in history is being fought against an enemy vic- 
iously endeavoring to throttle human progress and 
culture. I feel confident that the sincere mutual regard 
and friendship of our two peoples is an earnest of the 
victory of the United Nations. 


TIKHON KHRENNIKOV 


Soviet Composer 


TH agreement between Soviet Russia and the United 

States, concluded ten years ago, contributed a great 
deal to the growth and strengthening of the creative 
bonds between the art workers of both countries. The 
Soviet people follow, with the greatest interest, the 
cultural achievements of allied, freedom-loving, dem- 
Ocratic peoples. Concerts where works of American 
composers are performed are eagerly attended by Soviet 
music lovers. 

Although we can hardly claim acquaintance with all 
the achievements of modern American music, still such 
composers as Samuel Barber, George Gershwin, Walter 
Piston and Roy Harris are well known in our country. 

I have the greatest regard for Barber who has created 
an exceptionally witty piece of music full of brisk 
ingenuity in his overture to Sheridan’s “School for 
Scandal.” It is an altogether original and masterfully 
Written piece of music. 

My other American favorites are Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” which makes one actually feel modern 
America, its tempo, life and work and Walter Piston’s 
suite. “The Incredible Flutist.” All of us love the Amer- 
ican folk melodies which are dedicated to love, labor 
and hope. They contain a depth of feeling similar to 
the .ongs of our own people. 
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Left to right: Senator James E. Murray, Sidney Hillman, Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Frederick D. Patterson and Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas. 





I am proud to say I have many friends in the United 
States with whom I carry on regular correspondence. 
Among them are Eugene Ormandy, chief conductor and 
director of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and 


the composer, Samuel Barber. I also receive fan mail 
from America! My overseas friends are so considerate 
as to send me programs of concerts which include my 
works. I am ever so grateful to my American friends 
for such tokens of friendship and attention. 

Soon I hope to send to the United States my piano 
concerto and my Second Symphony which I have just 
completed. 


KORNEI CHUKOVSKY 
Soviet Children’s Writer and Translator of Walt Whitman 
into Russian 

‘TEN years have elapsed since the establishment of 

diplomatic relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. But as far as Russian children are 
concerned their cordial ties with the great country 
across the ocean dates back more than half a century. 
There is no school boy in the Soviet Union but thinks 
himself a pal of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. Mark 
Twain’s books about these native sons of the Missis- 
sippi valley have been published in our country in 
countless editions, in Russian, Ukrainian, Byelo-Rus- 
sian, Georgian, Armenian and many ‘other languages 
of the Soviet peoples. 

Russian children have long been familiar with Amer- 
ican children’s literature. Hiawatha, in a splendid 
translation by Ivan Bunin, is as popular in our country 
as in America. For generations our youngsters have 
been reading Fenimore Cooper, Bret Harte, Jack Lon- 
don and Seton Thompson. The Uncle Remus tales, first 
published in our country ten years ago, are read with 
the same avidity as Russian folk tales. Recently the 
State Publishing House of children’s literature, despite 
wartime difficulties, published a volume of American 
short stories for children. This volume includes some 
of Poe's and Hawthorne’s masterpieces as well as Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s “Man Without a Country,” whose 
patriotic spirit has special appeal to our children and 
adults alike, at the present time, when we're engaged 
in joint struggle against German aggressors. 

In general there is much more in common between 
Soviet and American children than may appear on the 
surface. I have no doubt that Russian children’s lit- 
erature will find as warm a reception in America as our 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Gorky and Sholokhov. 

Literary ties have always contributed to mutual un- 
derstanding between nations. 
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THE MORAL 


FOUNDATIONS 


OF THE USSR 


by HEWLETT JOHNSON 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


USSIA within two decades has be- 
come a major power of the world. 
Her military strength places Russia 
without challenge in the premier place. 
Whilst Britain and America can at- 
test to the fighting qualities of some 
half dozen German divisions in Italy, 
Russia confronts and with hammer 
blows drives back 212 German divi- 
sions aided by another score provided 
by her satellites. This is a colossal and 
outstanding achievement. But there is 
more to it than that. Russia’s strength 
on the field of battle is due to her 
strength in the factory and the school. 
Russia stands now in the front ranks 
alike as an industrial power and as a 
cultural power. 

When Kalinin stated last autumn 
that despite her losses due to the in- 
vasion of the Ukraine and the Cauca- 
sus, the loss of a third of her popula- 
tion, a third of her wheat and far 
more than a third of her coal, iron 
and steel supplies, Russia was turning 
out more war material than when 
Germany first launched her assault, 
many doubted the accuracy of his 
word. Stalingrad was the answer to 
their doubts and the present forward 
surge along a 700-mile front with its 
colossal demands on war supplies and 
war equipment, demands far in excess 
of any assistance we and the USA have 
been able to give, prove their complete 
vindication. 

If Russia’s industrial achievement is 
miraculous so too is the cultural 
achievement which has abolished illiter- 
acy from a sixth of the world inhabited 
but yesterday by an illiterate peasantry 
and by 193 nationalities, some of whom, 
especially in the East, were little ad- 
vanced from barbarism or the darkness 
of the Middle Ages. 

The peace of the world obviously 
depends on a proper understanding be- 
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tween the USSR, the United States 
and Great Britain, the more so when 
we consider Russia’s central position on 
the great Asiatic world island which 
give it continuous land communications 
with China, India and Western Eu- 
rope. Its position on the Pacific gives 
it close proximity to the United States. 
And the illimitable Soviet natural re- 
sources and vast and rapidly growing 
population, add to that importance. 

But there is more even than that to 
be said. Not only on_ prudential 
grounds but also on moral grounds 
should Russia be welcomed as a friend 
and as a major potential contributor 
to the future well-being of the world. 
For, and it can never be too heavily 
underlined, Russia’s strength, military, 
industrial and cultural, rests on deeply 
based moral foundations. The. Russian 
Revolution was at heart a moral revo- 
lution and that moral factor demands 
recognition. Russia has moralized the 
industrial machine and has thereby 
proved herself a fitting and valuable 
partner to Britain who first fashioned 
it, and the United States which has 
completed its perfection. 

For these small islands of Great 
Britain, with a thousand years of in- 
ternal peace, were pioneers in pro- 
ducing that machine which transfers 
the burden from the back of man to 
the back of steel, and harnessing the 
power of the sun, gives potentially a 
dozen tireless mechanical slaves to 
each individual in the world. The 
United States with masterly methods 
improved and perfected the industrial 
productive machine. 

Then came Russia’s contribution. It 
was a moral contribution. Russia 
moralized the industrial machine, ask- 
ing the fundamental question: ‘For 
what purpose should things be made?” 
She gives the scientific, moral and 
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Christian answer—for service not 
profit. We desire she says to maxi- 
mize production in order to give to 
every individual of every race the 


. maximum of well-being; the right to 


work with never any unemployment; 
the right to adequate pay for work; 
the right to rest and leisure after 
work, with the world’s shortest work- 
ing day; the right to education for 
all nationalities; the right to health and 
to full security in sickness, incapacity 
and old age. With collective owner- 
ship of land, mineral sources of powe1 
and productive machinery and with a 
planned economy, Russia progressively 
makes real those rights. 

The foundations of the Soviet Union 
are moral. Every religious man should 
welcome her friendship. With her 
growing strength Russia’s liberties ex- 
pand. Especially is this true of re- 
ligious liberties and recognitions. Much 
nonsense has been talked about Rus- 
sia’s religious persecutions. The new 
Patriarch himself acknowledges that 
never since 1917 has he been hindered 
in worship by the Soviet Government. 
He protests against the many stories 
of slain bishops. 

The positive religious liberties pos- 
sessed are far from inconsiderable. The 
Soviet Government does not interfere 
with the convictions of believers or 
meddle in the private affairs of religious 
bodies. In 30,000 religious communi- 
ties worship is practiced and ceremonies 
observed without hindrance. Premises — 
are provided free of charge or tax 
when demanded by a small number of 
worshippers. The clergy enjoy full 
rights with other citizens and each 
nationality may perform ceremonies in 
its own language, a privilege denied 
in tsarist days. And if religious propa- 
ganda is still disallowed, it is a rule 
not strictly enforced and presses less 
hardly upon a church which has al- 
ways emphasized worship with a less 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SOVIET WAR 
POSTERS 


beer Soviet war posters are from the collection 
of Lieut. J. D. Stamm of the U.S.N.R. Un- 
der arrangements with Russian War Relief, they 
are now being shown through the country in a 
travelling exhibition by the Museum of Modern 
Art. The poster reproduced in our frontispiece 
is also from this exhibit. 


Above: Hitler's French ktloodhounds, Petain and 
Laval. 


Left: "Soldier, never retreat. Wherever you with- 
draw all is plunged into gloom and left in the rule 
of the beast.” 


Bottom panel, left: From a wartime alphabet: 
M is for Mussolini. A bulldog in Rome, in Berlin 
he is a lap dog. 


Bottom panel, center: This is how the war will end. 


Bottom panel, right: From a wartime alphabet: A 
is for ass. Goebbels belongs under this letter; 
hear him bray. 











Maxim Litvinoff at one of the League of Nations meetings at Geneva 


Litvinoff and Collective Security 
By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


Excerpts from Dr. Pope’s forthcoming biography of Russia’s Vice Com- : 
missar of Foreign Affairs and great proponent of collective security 


NE year after Germany and Japan 
had concluded their anti-Comin- 
tern pact, Italy joined them, as was 
inevitable, given the character and am- 
bitions of the three governments. The 
cther governments took this apparently 
with indifference, assuming that the 
pact was directed only against Russia. 
Litvinoff, with his usual perspicacity, 
had long predicted the new alignment, 
was sure that it would develop into an 
alliance destined to threaten seriously 
the other nations, and he so warned 
both Britain and France. It was equal- 
ly clear that the danger of joint attack 
against Soviet Russia was steadily 
growing. 

This was an ideal occasion for the 
Western Powers to come to an agree- 
ment with Russia. But again the op- 
portunity was persistently ignored by 
the British and French statesmen, de- 
spite Litvinoff’s unceasing efforts to 
make clear the trend of events. But 
the governing circles were blinded by 
deep-rooted opposition and distrust, the 
mass of the people were paralyzed by 
habitual inertia and misinformation, 
and both were constrained to every 
kind of evasion by the gnawing fear 
of war. Only Litvinoff and Roosevelt 
among the responsible \statesmen and 
nations had the courage and integrity 
to face the dread prospect. Conse- 
quently, no timely or effective oppo- 
sition to Hitler was in sight. Soviet 
Russia accordingly had only one course 
left open to her, and that was to hasten 
all military preparations and check in 
mid-course her cherished programs for 
economic and cultural progress in or- 
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der to put all her energies and resources 
into armament. It was a cruel and 
ironic fate for Litvinoff, who had tried 
so hard and so long for disarmament, 
to see the last hope fade and in the 
end be forced by the facts to approve 
this melancholy decision, which, he 
knew, only added to the certainty of 
war. 

Three years before (April 4, 1933) 
he had summarized the impasse with 
his characteristic relentless clarity: 


The threat of war that menaces all 
the five continents of the world is spoken 
about and written about daily, but we 
scarcely hear anything of the possibility 
and the means of averting this impend- 
ing catastrophe. Governments and states- 
men regard it with a sort of fatalism, 
as something that is absolutely inevitable. 
The only thing they can think about is 
a general rearmament, the race for arma- 
ments which in the past, far from avert- 
ing wars, has only served as a stimulus 
for them. 

The small nations of Europe as they 
themselves were quite well aware, were 
in even greater danger than the West- 
ern Powers or Soviet Russia. Ever 
since the League of Nations had 
washed its hands of China, leaving her 
to be crucified by Japanese militarism, 
ever since Ethiopia had been _be- 
trayed to Mussolini, the handwriting 
on the wall was clear for all who were 
not blinded by prejudice or diverted 
by superficial interpretations of self- 
interest. Consequently, the small na- 
tions of Europe became panic-stricken. 
For years they had relied on protec- 
tion from the League. The faltering 
impotence of that Power, which had 
sworn to keep watch over all, com- 





pletely destroyed the illusion. Naked 
against the blast, every little country 
now undertook to play its own lone 
game. “Collective security” was aban- 
doned. The new motto was “sauve 
qui peut.” 

In the middle of 1937 Sweden’s 
Foreign Minister, R. J. Sandler, sug- 
gested that all small countries should 
be freed from the obligations of Article 
XVI of the League Covenant which 
required common action against any 
nation that the League had classed 
as an aggressor. Sandler’s reasoning 
was all too clear to Litvinoff. The 
small nations realized that sooner or 
later Hitler would be named an ag- 
gressor, and they were afraid that they 
would be called upon to oppose a re- 
armed and violent Germany. They 
hoped that by appeasing Hitler they 
might save themselves—at the cost of 
cthers, perhaps. Every smali country 
thought so; none seemed to understand 
that by sacrificing other countries it 
was only hastening its own end. _Lit- 
vinoff energetically opposed any such 
change. He was sure that German 
propaganda had been at work on them 
and that Hitler was simply applying 
the technique of divide et impera. 

He did all he could to persuade 
Sandler to the contrary, actually tak- 
ing advantage of a reception in San- 
dler’s honor (July 9, 1937) to press 
his point in an excellent statement: 


Unfortunately the forces which stand 
tor peace are less resolute, less energetic 
and less united, than the forces opposing 
them. .. . It is not a question of form- 
ing military alliances and leagues for the 
purpose of pitting the force of one side 
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against the force of another on the field 
of battle. The task of the moment, in 
our opinion, is to consolidate, if the term 
may be used, the potential of peace. This 
potential consists not only of the defen- 
sive capacity of the peaceable States, but 
to a large extent of such elements as 
the League Covenant, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, the regional pacts of mutual assist- 
ance (which. Sweden opposed, preferring 
a mutual understanding with Scandi- 
navia),* the ideas of collective security 
and the indivisibility of peace, the mani- 
testing of the solidarity of the peaceable 
countries and their ability to find a 
common language. 

The potential of peace in its entirety 
plays a great part in delaying aggression. 
The lessening of any element in this 
potential means encouraging and unleash- 
ing aggression and consequently increas- 
ing the risk of war. 


Litvinoff pointed out repeatedly that 
France and England were to blame for 
the growing prestige of Hitler. Thus 
to Ambassador Davies he said: “It was 
a mistake to magnify Hitler’s impor- 
tance by engaging in discussions. . . .” + 
Another time he asked: “ . . . why they 
should project notes and question- 
naires and constantly stir up the Ger- 
man situation and thereby accentuate 
Hitler’s importance and ‘feed his vanity’ 
into his self-conception that he (Hit- 
ler) is the dominating figure in Europe 
... [hey ought,” he commented flatly, 
“to let him ‘stew in his own juice.’ ’t 

Litvinoff also felt that the United 
States was to a certain extent respon- 
sible for the developments in Europe. 
In his opinion, the neutrality law and 
the arms embargo act, instead of solidi- 
fying the prospect of peace, had actual- 
ly enhanced the prospect of war in 
Europe. He wondered when America 
would understand that she was not and 
could not remain isolated from world 
affairs. He was enthusiastic about 
Roosevelt’s Chicago speech of October 
7, 1937, in which the President said 
that aggressor nations should be quar- 
antined ; but doubtful that the United 
States would be able to obtain any real 
justice for China at the forthcoming 
lsrussels conference called by the signa- 
tories of the Washington Nine Power 
‘Treaty.§ 

Litvinoff felt keenly about China’s 
most cruel predicament, and presented 
the situation with corrosive directness 
at a meeting in Leningrad on Novem- 


ver 27, 1937: 


Japan is flooding China with her troops, 





: Miesten to Moscow by Joseph E. Davies, p. 


t Ibid., p. 79. 
t Ibid., p. 59. 
§ Ibid., pp. 59, 79, 247. 
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occupying one province after another, 
shelling and bombing Chinese towns— 
in short, is doing everything that used to 
be called ‘war.’ She declares authorita- 
tively, loudly and repeatedly, that she 
intends to continue her offensive until 
she carries out her aims and China opens 
negotiations with her, with the object of 
capitulating, of course. At the same time, 
she warns us that she will not brook 
anybody’s mediation. China applies to 
the League of Nations for protection, re- 
terring to the corresponding points in 
the League Covenant. The League 
forms a committee, the committee ap- 
points a sub-committee and the latter 
elects an editorial committee. A paper 
is drafted and addressed to Japan: “We 
do not approve of your offensive. Prob- 
ably it is based on a misunderstanding. 
Please come to confirm this, and, lest 
you feel lonely among us, we are inviting 
your kindred spirit and friend, Ger- 
many.” From Japan comes confirmation 
that there is no misunderstanding at all, 
that she is on the warpath quite delib- 
erately and agrees to discuss matters only 
with China and only on terms of 
the latter’s surrender. Disarmed by this 
reply, the League decides to refer the 
question to the Powers most concerned 
in Far Eastern affairs, signatories to 
the so-called Washington Treaty, which 
is violated by Japan for the second time 
(it was violated the first time by the 
occupation of Manchuria). And so the 
Brussels Conference is called, and the 
Soviet Union is also invited, although she 
is not a signatory to the Washington 
Treaty. What does this conference do? 
Its activity was very neatly hit off in 


‘a cartoon which I saw in a foreign news- 


paper. This shows the honorable dele- 
gates of eighteen States, not without 
great effort and strain, dragging a letter 
to the post-box for Japan. In this letter, 
as you know, they again demand Japan’s 
confirmation whether she is deliberately 
committing her aggression in China and 
request her to stop and accept mediation. 
Confirmation is not long in coming. 
Japan, even with an inflection of resent- 
ment, replies that there is no need to 
bother her; she has repeatedly stated that 
she is attacking China quite deliberately 
and for quite definite aims. She does 
not need anybody’s mediation; she is 
ready to negotiate only with China— 
about capitulation, of course—and the 
only thing the conference can do is to 
make China agree to this capitulation. 
This reply disarmed the Brussels Con- 
ference, just as the first reply disarmed 
the League of Nations, and the confer- 
ence was closed. 


And he had shrewdly estimated the 
range of Japan’s aggressive program, 
for in February, 1937, he expressed 
the belief that America might have a 
problem with Japan and that, as events 
were moving, America could not count 
on isolation.* Litvinoff’s bete noire 
was not American isolation, or any 


* Ibid., p. 59. 




































































Reading down: Maxim Litvinoff with British 

Foreign Minister Anthony Eden; with Secre- 

tary of State Cordell Hull on his arrival in 
Washington in November, 1933. 


frightened leader of the small Euro- 
pean nations, or any of the French 
politicians who were either corrupt and 
conniving with Hitler, or had lost all 
power of initiative; the man he rightly 
saw as the real leader heading the 
forces of reaction and evasion was the ® 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Nev- 
ille Chamberlain. Chamberlain’s role 
in the Spanish Civil War finally con- 
vinced Litvinoff that the English Prime 
Minister would, with all the power at 
his command, consistently oppose every 
feature of the Soviet program; that 
Chamberlain’s_ basically reactionary 
mind had been inflamed with hostility 
by fear founded on ignorance and de- 
liberately stimulated by the long course 
of Fascist propaganda. The climax 
of his anti-Russian attitude and ac- 
tivity was marked by the circulation, 
among “friends,” of “documents” con- 
cerning Russia’s military strength, sup- 
posedly put together by the British 
Intelligence Service. Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, however, then the unofficial 
chief of the Intelligence Service, not 
only was not responsible for them but 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The USA and the USSR | 
Good Neighbors 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


EOGRAPHY and the modern 
techniques of communication and 
transportation have made the United 
States and the Soviet Union neighbors ; 
wars and international crises have 
made them allies and associates; may 
intelligence and mutual understanding 
keep them close friends and collabo- 
rators working together to bring about 
an era of peace and harmony in world 
affairs. This is the thought uppermost 
in my mind as the tenth anniversary 
(November 16, 1943) of American 
recognition of the Soviet Government 
draws near. 


Neighbors by Geography 


At Bering Strait a scant two miles 
of water separate islands belonging to 
the USSR and to the United States. A 
25,000-mile intercontinental combined 
highway and airway has been projected 
that would start at Buenos Aires, trav- 
erse the entire length of South Amer- 
ica, the United States, western Canada 
and Alaska, and then continue across 
Siberia and Europe to Paris. Swift 
and powerful icebreaker ferries would 
be used to cross the Bering Strait it- 
self. At the First Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship in November, 
1942, Vice-President Wallace stated 
that he had mentioned this project to 
Soviet Foreign Secretary Molotov and 
that Mr. Molotov had replied: “No 
one nation can do it by itself,” and 
then, “You and I will live to see the 
day.” 

The Alaska-Siberian area is also 
important from the viewpoint of air 
transport. It is ‘no secret\that Ameri- 
can planes, laden with Lend-Lease sup- 
plies for our Russian ally, are con- 
stantly flying this northern course. Af- 
ter the war against the Axis is won 
this “North to the Orient” route will 
have tremendous commercial poten- 
tialities in relation to the Soviet Union, 
China, Japan and even far-off India. 


Across the Atlantic as well the de- 
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velopment of transportation, particu- 
larly in the air, has brought the United 
States and the Soviet Union closer and 
closer together. Today by airplane 
New York is far nearer Moscow in 
a time sense than it was to any Euro- 
pean capital at the turn of the centurv. 


Friends in History 


Turning now to a consideration of 
history, we find that this geographic: 
relationship of America and Russia has 
been a guiding factor in the attitude 
of our two countries toward each other 
in the realm of international affairs. 
As Mr. DeWitt Clinton Poole has 
put it, “Each is for the other a poten- 
tial friend in the rear of potential ene- 
mies,” one might almost say a potential 
Second Front in the rear of enemies. 
Throughout a large part of the nine- 
teenth century Russia acted as a 
counterpoise to those countries in Eu- 
rope hostile to the United States. The 
Government of ‘Tsar Alexander I was 
friendly to America during the War 
of 1812. 

The United States returned the com- 
pliment during the Crimean War of 
1854, showing considerable sympathy 
towards Russia when Britain, France 
and Turkey attacked that sountry. Rus- 
sia then came back strong in support of 
America during our Civil War when it 
sent Naval squadrons to both New 
York and San Francisco in the fall of 
1863, with the effect of discouraging 
Britain and France from recognizing 
the Confederacy or giving i: other de- 
cisive aid. 

As for the Far East, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt finally succeeded in 
mediating between the combatants in 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, 
and was able to tone down consider- 
ably the terms demanded by the vic- 
torious Japs. From then on Russia 
was a counterpoise to America’s real 
enemy in the Pacific, Japanese imperi- 
alism, and a very tangible obstacle to 





Map showing the gecgraphical proximity of 
the U.S.A. and the USSR in the Pacific. The 
Soviet fliers, Gromov, Dalinin and Yumashev 
who made one of the transpolar flights from 
Moscow to the United States. 


further Japanese expansion on the Asi- 
atic mainland. The Soviet Union in 
1938 and 1939 decisively repulsed Jap- 
anese attempts to weaken its defenses 
in the East and at the same time sent 
large military and economic supplies to 
the Chinese Republic to aid it in 
withstanding the Jap onslaught. Even 
today, with the tremendous strains up- 
on it in the West, Soviet Russia is 
still rendering help to China and is 
immobilizing an army of at least 
600,000 Japanese along the Soviet- 
Manchukuo border. 

History would indicate, then, that 
despite wide divergence, both before 
and after the Revolution of 1917, in 
their econumic systems and _ political 
ideologies, America and Russia have 
far-reaching and common interests in 
international affairs and no territorial 
rivalries. An important point here is 
that the Soviet Union is the one Power 
which neither has colonies nor wants 
them. It is time, however, for both 
countries to evolve beyond the formula 
that I quoted from Mr. Poole. To be 
a friend “in the rear of potential ene- 
mies” implies that the world is going 
to continue to be split up into groups 
of hostile and probably warring pow- 
ers. America and Soviet Russia now 
have the opportunity of helping to lead 
the world to a new stage of history 
where a broad, firm system of collective 
security will establish permanent peace. 

Most important for our future co- 
cperation, it seems to me, is the fact 

(Continued om page 40) 
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Lend-Lease Aid to the Soviet Union 





By BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, Senior Deputy Lend-Lease Administrator 


HE first agreement under which 
*lend-lease aid has been supplied to 
the USSR was signed on October 1, 
1941. Through June 30, 1943, lend- 
lease shipments to the Soviet Union 


totalled $2,445,000,000, as follows: 





1941 1942 Jan.-June 1943 
Ordnance and 

Ammunition $75,000 $213,918,000 $102,279,000 
Aircraft and Parts — 800,641,000 220,577,000 
Tanks and Parts 35,000 176,804,000 6,504,000 

Motor Vehicles and 
Parts _ 149,092,000 166,824,000 
Watercraft _ 11,020,000 44,886,000 
Industrial tems 435,000 312,881,000 321,825,000 
Foodstuffs, ete. — 184,814,000 230,997,000 
TOTAL 545,000 1,349,170,000 1,093,892,000 


About 57 per cent of the goods by 
dollar value sent to the Soviet Union 
have been munitions (airplanes, tanks, 
watercraft, guns and ammunition), 26 
per cent have been industrial items, 
and 17 per cent agricultural products. 
General Marshall, in his Biennial Re- 
port to the Secretary of War, an- 
nounced that through June 30, 1943, 
the following munitions had actually 
arrived in the USSR: 3,000 airplanes, 
2,400 tanks, 109, 000 submachine guns, 
16,000 jeeps, 80,000 trucks, 7,000 
motorcycles, 130,000 field telephones 
and 75,000 tons of explosives. 

The United States has sent more 
lend-lease planes to the Soviet Union 
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than to any other country. Large quan- 
tities of equipment for the Soviet 
transportation and communications sys- 
tems have been sent to facilitate the 
movement of supplies to the Red Army. 
This includes over 100,000 tons of 
rails and accessories. Quantities of au- 
tomatic block signal system equipment 
for the USSR are in production in the 
United States. 

Shipments to the Soviet Union have 
also included thousands of tons of 
raw materials and machinery to help 
replace the output of war plants in 
areas occupied by the Nazis. Included 
in these shipments have been aluminum, 
copper, steel and large amounts of 








‘THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS DECLARE THAT THEY ARE 
ENGAGED IN A COOPERATIVE UNDER- 
TAKING, TOGETHER WITH EVERY OTHER 
NATION OR PEOPLE OF LIKE MIND, TO 
THE END OF LAYING THE BASES OF A 
JUST AND ENDURING WORLD PEACE, 
SECURING ORDER UNDER LAW TO 
THEMSELVES AND ALL NATIONS. 
From the Master Lend-Lease Agree- 

ment between the United States and 

the USSR. 













































Radio 
Photos 
from the 
Soviet 
Fronts 


Left, reading 
down: Collective 
farm families 
making their way 
back to their vil- 
lages in the lib- 
erated districts 
around Poltava. 
Senior Sergeant 
Valentina Pono- 
marova, volunteer 
field nurse, ban- 
daging a wound- 
ed man on a 
battlefield before 
Kiev. 


Right, reading 
down: Red Army 
units crossing 
in trucks over 
a pontoon bridge 
thrown across the 
Dnieper. Soviet 
troops making 
one of the Dnie- 
per River cross- 
ings, 


chemicals and explosives. A number 
of complete industrial plants have been 
purchased in this country and shipped 
to Russia. 

More than one-fourth of the tonnage 
of goods sent to the USSR has been 
food. We have shipped more than 
1,300,000 tons of food, about one mil- 
lion from July 1, 1942 to June 30, 
1943. During recent months, foodstuffs 
have constituted a much higher per- 
centage of total exports to the USSR 
than a year ago. 

The lend-lease aid extended to the 
Soviet Union has contributed materi- 
ally to the magnificent accomplishments 
of the Red Army. The industrial ma- 
chinery has helped to equip Soviet 
munitions plants; the raw materials, 
such as steel, aluminum and copper, 
have gone into the fabrication of weap- 
ons of war; and the food has helped 
to sustain the Red Army and to some 
extent the civilian population. The 
planes, guns, tanks and other finished 
munitions have been used by the So- 
viet forces with maximum effectiveness 
—first in slowing down the Nazi in- 
vasion and then in the offensive, begun 
last July, which is pushing the Wehr- 
macht back relentlessly toward the 
German frontiers. 
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OUR SOVIET | 
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ON page 21 we print an analy- 
sis of Lend-Lease shipments 


to the Soviet Union. On this page 
we reproduce photographs of 
Lend-Lease equipment rolling into 
the Soviet Union or already on 
the fighting front. 










Left, above: Soviet soldiers leap 
into the attack. These are the 
men who turned the tide toward 
_ democratic victory in the world 
battle against fascism. 


































Left, below: American "Bostons" 
arrive at a Soviet airdrome. 


Right, above: Packages of choco- 
late and bundles of knitwear sent 
by Russian War Relief, at a-So- 
viet receiving station. 


Right, below: A Soviet road pa- 
. trol flags on an American truck 
on its way from Iran to the Soviet 
Union. 





Right edge panel, reading down: 
After tryout flights in American 
planes Soviet pilots discuss the 
points of their new aircraft. Amer- 
ican jeeps used as transport for 
a motorized anti-tank battery on 
the Caucasus front. Medical sup- 
plies from the United States go 
from a warehouse to a front line 





hospital. American tanks manned 
by Soviet crews roll info action 
in the Mozdok sector in the 
Caucasus. 
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THE 23th MONTH 


By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


T may be safely said that this 28th 

month of the Soviet-German war has 
been the richest, so far, in strategic 
achievements by the Red Army. Here 
are the three highlights) THE 
CROSSING OF THE DNIEPER 
LINE, THE CRACKING OF THE 
SMOLENSK GATE and THE 
CLEARING OF THE NORTH 
CAUCASUS. 

These are short words standing for 
long deeds, for each one of these 
achievements represents an operation of 
titanic scope. After the German forti- 
fied line based on Taganrog, Stalino, 
Kharkov, Belgorod and Orel fell in 
August, there remained one tenable 
line for the Germans in Soviet terri- 
tory. That was the line Novorossisk- 
Temriuk, protecting the Crimea and 
the entire enemy right flank, the Me- 
litopol Gate (between the Sea of Azov 
and Zaporozhye), the line of the Dnie- 
per with its advanced protective line on 
the Sozh and the Pronya in the center 
(Gomel - Chechersk - Propoisk - Gorky 
covering the Dnieper crossings at Re- 
schitsa, Zhlobin, Rogachev, Moghilev 
and Orsha), the Smolensk Gate (be- 
tween the upper reaches of the West- 
ern Dvina and the Dnieper), and the 
line based on the Lovat River, Lake 
Ilmen, the Volkhov River and the 
Leningrad salient. 

Let us see what is left of this “last 
hope” of the German High Command. 

On October 9 Marshal Stalin an- 
nounced in a special order-of-the-dav 
that the Taman Peninsula had been 
cleared of German troops, of which 
20,000 had been killed and 3,000 cap- 
tured in this operation, with consider- 
able booty (especially rolling stock) 


taken. The great port and stronghold 
of Novorossisk had been recaptured 
by the Red Army on September 16. It 
was reported that the defenses of Nov- 
orossisk presented an almost solid crust 
of concrete which covered the terrain 
(Novorossisk is a large cement produc- 
ing center and the Germans used the 
cement). 

The Taman bridgehead last year 
was offensive in purpose (for the Ger- 
mans). This year it became defensive. 
It covered the Crimea which is now 
open for attack by combined operations 
(such as, but probably much more 
powerful, than those conducted against 
Feodosia, Kerch and Evpatoria around 
New Year’s, 1942). The repeated Sov- 
iet bombing of the central Crimean 
junction of Dzhankoi seems to cast the 
shadow of events to come. 

The Red Armies under General 
Tolbukhin are smack up against the 
Melitopol Gate and hold the main 
railroad into the Crimea under their 
guns (we say “main railroad” instead 
of “only railroad,” because there are 
indications that the Germans have 
built a line between Armyansk near 
Perekop) and the Dnieper crossing op- 
posite Kherson which gives them a 
short-cut into the Crimea without their 
having to pass through Zaporuzhye 
which has since been taken by the Red 
Army. The port of Ossipenko (form- 
erly Berdyansk) was taken on Septem- 
ber 17. 

In the elbow of the Dnieper the Red 
Army is content to mark time. Along 
the 350-mile stretch of the Middle 
Dnieper, between Dniepropetrovsk and 
the confluence of the Dnieper and the 
Sozh (at Loyev), the Red Army, after 


Liberated —Bry- 
ansk cheers ec- 
statically as the 
men of the 323rd 
Red Army rifle 
» division march in. 
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Map showing line of the battlefronts and 
points of Red Army pressure. 
cracking the powerful Chernigov-Nie- 
zhin-Poltava-Lozovaya line between 
September 15 and 23, stormed to the 
east bank of the river during the last 
week in September, even seizing the 
big island which lies in the Dnieper 
right in front of Kiev as well as the 

Kiev suburbs on the eastern bank. 

At last reports the Red Army, con- 
trary to the predictions of most of the 
“experts” and “analysts,” has cracked 
the Dnieper line in three places and 
now has already thrown eight divisions 
across, with some of the bridgeheads 
enlarged to such an extent that enetny 
artillery is no more within range of 
the points of crossing. Such a develop- 
ment is a sign of the passing of the 
“first bridgehead crisis” (the next cri- 
sis is usually the big enemy counter- 
blow, when and if it comes). 

There are three main Soviet bridge- 
heads. One some 50 miles north of 
Kiev and another (at Pereyaslavl) 
some 50 miles southeast of the city. 
These two bridgeheads form the po- 
tential pincers which threaten Kiev. A 
third crossing was made somewhat 
downstream from Kremenchug. This 
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crossing threatens Dniepropetrovsk 
from the rear. It also threatens the 
main supply line running parallel to 
the Dnieper on its west bank and some 
30 miles from the river, from Fastov 
(southwest of Kiev) to Dnieprope- 
trovsk and Zaporozhye, and the Ger- 
man army groupings in the Bend of 
the Dnieper. Here, in the area between 
Kiev, Zaporozhye, Kerch and Odessa, 
are the makings of a first-rate catas- 
trophe for the Germans. Its consum- 
mation depends in a large measure on 
Allied action in the West. But of this 
later. 

In the central sector the Red Army 
in four weeks has cleared the space be- 
tween the Desna and the Sozh Rivers, 
capturing the super-fortified points of 
Bryansk, Unecha, Novozybkov, Ros- 
lavl, Krichev and Pochinok and is now 
smack up to the defenses of Orsha, 
Moghilev and Gomel. The fall of the 
latter would bring Zhlobin under ar- 
tillery fire and thus prevent the eneiny 
from using the line Bobruisk-Zhlobin- 
Mozyr-Korosten which is the main 
communication across the eastern re- 
gion of the Pripet Marshes. If this line 
is cut, it will mean that the marshes 
will split the German front in two and 
the enemy will be able to move troops 
and supplies from the northern to the 
southern wing of the front only by way 
of Luninets which is 165 miles west of 
the front line today. : 

The capture by the Red Army of 
Demidov, the “Forest Fortress” (also 
called Porechye on certain maps) on 
September 22 was the signal for the 
cracking of the Smolensk Gate. The 
most important city and fortress to be 
captured by the Russians during this 
campaign—Smolensk fell to the armies 
of General Sokolovsky on September 
25. Since then the Red Army has ad- 
vanced to within 25 miles of Vitebsk 
and Orsha which are the western 
“posts” of the Gate. When these two 
cities are taken, the Red Army will 
truly have emerged into the open spaces 
of the west, with a number of stra- 
tegic possibilities, viz.: a march to 
Riga, a blow along the line Minsk- 
Warsaw and the turning of the Mid- 
dle Dnieper line from the north. 

North of the Gate, General Yere- 
menko did the “impossible”. Right in 
the teeth of the Autumn rains, in a 
country studded with lakes, criss- 
crossed with rivers and covered with 
swamps, he stormed the important 
strongpoint of Nevel on October 7 and 
thus cut the transversal beam of the 
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Reading down: Massive 

Soviet mobile artillery 

that blasted the Nazis 

out of their fortresses. 

Red Army men examin- 

ing captured German 
guns. 


German front, i.e., the line Leningrad- 
Zhlobin-Kiev-Odessa. This is a threat 
to Vitebsk and to the entire Leningrad 
front as well, because a 40-mile stab 
from Nevel to Idritsa or a 55-mile stab 
to Polotsk would cut the other impor- 
tant line from Molodechno to Lenin- 
grad, leaving only the Leningrad- 
Pskov-Dvinsk line in operation (not to 
count the Baltic shore-line which is 
long, weak and tenuous). 

And the German salient before Len. 
ingrad was not spared trouble, either. 
The Soviet armies of the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts struck at the spear- 


head of the salient at Kirishi (October - 


7) and captured this important junc- 
tion, preparing the way for the open- 
ing of the Northern Railroad (to 
Murmansk) and October Railroad 
(to Moscow) out of Leningrad. Here 
the recapture of the junctions of Kol- 
pino, Tosno, Lyuban and Chudovo 
would signalize the complete relief of 
Leningrad. However, it is possible that 
the relief of Leningrad will be effected 
by a less direct method, viz.: by an of- 
fensive in the Pskov and Dvinsk opera- 
tional directions. 

The twenty-eighth month of the war 
can be summed up thus: the ejection of 
the invader from the Soviet Union has 
begun with the cracking of his greatest 
(and maybe last) defense position. 

The cost to the Germans of these 
last three months of warfare can be 
reckoned by multiplying the figures we 
gave last month one and a half times. 
This is a conservative count because 
the Taman, Poltava and Kremenchug 
battles, for instance, bore the stamp of 
encirclement and annihilation and, 
therefore cost the Germans very heavy 
casualties. 

There are still some “experts” who 
maintain that the German retreat was 
planned. This notion is so stupid it 
does not require refutation. | Who 





would abandon, after two years of the 
bloodiest fighting, all his strategic ob- 
jectives and positions “according to 
plan”? And wouldn’t that be a plan 
for defeat? Even Mr. Hanson Baldwin 
begins, however faintly, to understand 
this, 

Others say that the Germans re- 
treated in order to “shorten their 
front.” The basic military illiteracy of 
this notion is clear even to a “plebe” 
(a cadet who has just been admitted 
to the Military Academy). When a 
front is shortened it is shortened for 
both sides. The “density” of troops in- 
creases on both sides of the front. In 
any struggle, what counts is the rela- 
tionship of forces, and this is not af- 
fected by the shortening of the front. 
But even then a glance at the map 
shows that the front has not been 
shortened since July 12. On the con- 
trary, with the clearing of Taman, the 
entire coast of the Crimea (500 miles 
long from Ghenichesk to Perekop) 
must now be protected by the enemy 
which lengthens the front considerably 
(for him). What is really important 
is the shortening of the communications 
of the enemy through retreat, but these 
have been shortened very little (not 

(Continued on page 39) 





Death of an 
American 
Red Army Man 


N September 22, Mrs. Ferdinanda 

Reed, writer and lecturer on the 
Soviet Union, visited the SRT offices. 
It was a chance visit and during it she 
voiced her concern over having heard 
nothing for two years from her daugh- 
ter, Mary Reed, who had settled down 
in the Soviet Union with her seven- 
year-old son, John Reed Copeland, and 
had become a Soviet citizen. Mrs. 
Reed was worried because she knew her 
daughter, a resident of Leningrad, had 
probably refused to be evacuated and 
Mrs. Reed was fearful that she might 
not have withstood the terrible strains 
of the siege. 

That very afternoon a cabled story 
hy Mary Reed was delivered at the 
SRT office and we were able to trans- 
mit the news to Mrs. Reed that her 
daughter was well and at work. Her 
joy was soon to be dashed, however. 
The following day another cabled story 
was received from Mary Reed, refer- 
ring to the death of her own son, John 
Reed Copeland, at the age of twenty, 
as a defender of democracy in the ranks 
of the Red Army. 

John Reed Copeland was Mrs, Fer- 
dinanda Reed’s only grandson, and his 
death was the second bereavement of 
a beloved one that she has suffered in 
the war. Her son, Captain Willard 
Reed of the American Air Force, had 
given his life in the battle of the 
Pacific. 

Mrs. Reed, member of an old New 
England family, met her tragedy in the 
spirit of her pioneer ancestors who 
helped build our great American 
democracy. She cabled to her daughter: 

“Mary darling your second article 
just here with the news of John’s brave 
death. We take all the brave beautiful 
sons to our hearts and will work harder 
in their faith for the new world. We 
are strengthened by your spirit and 
proud of you, John’s mother.” 
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Ferdinanda Reed with her son Willard Reed, 

and her grandson, John Reed Copeland, 

who both gave their lives in the war against 

fascism. At the sides mothers of besieged 
Leningrad. 


Young John Reed Copeland had en- 
tered the Red Army voluntarily. At 
the time of the Nazi invasion his 
American kin had cabled him to return 
to this country, notifying him that the 
necessary papers had been arranged for. 
Mary wrote to her mother that John 
had been offended by the very sugges- 


tion of a return at a n.oment of crisis. 


for his adopted country. She explained: 

“The new life here is deep in him, 
just as he is part of it, and now that 
it is in danger there is no holding him 
back. We would not wish it otherwise, 
would we, Mother ?” 

It was on the Leningrad front that 
this American boy fighting in the Red 
Army met his death. His mother, too, 
has done her share in the defense of the 
heroic city. The very fact that, al- 
though she was in delicate health, hav- 
ing suffered for many years from a 
heart ailment, she chose to stay in the 
city rather than be evacuated, is in 
itself proof that she was one with the 
heroic women of Leningrad whom she 
writes about. 

Mary Reed, a Radcliffe graduate, 
came to the Soviet Union with her 
mother in 1927. She settled in Lenin- 
grad where she worked as a journalist 
and as an editor for a Soviet publishing 
house issuing translations of American 
and English books. Since the first visit 
in which she accompanied her daughter, 
Mrs. Ferdinanda Reed made six other 
visits to the Soviet Union. She is now 
at work on a book on her experiences. 

Mary Reed’s two articles follow: 





John Reed Copeland, grandson 


of Ferdinanda Reed, writer and 


lecturer on the Soviet Union, 


gave his life in the defense of 
democracy, as a soldier in the 
Red Army. The cabled stories by 
his mother, Mary Reed, which 
brought the news. 


The Mothers of 
Leningrad 


REMEMBER during the early 

days of the war an incident that 
shows something of the spirit of Soviet 
women, their ability to ‘“sublimate” 
their personal suffering, to transform 
the tragedy which Nazism has cast up- 
on them as individuals into a weapon 
of their own making—fighting back to 
every blow dealt them by Hitler in- 
vaders, 

A textile worker in Leningrad was 
very proud because her son was the 
youngest commander on the Leningrad 
front. She had just prepared a parcel 
to send off to him when the news was 
brought to her that he had been killed 
in action. A normal woman and a de- 
voted mother, her first impulse was to 
burst into tears. But there is now 
something in her that is stronger. She 
checked her tears and stood up and got 
paper and pen and ink. She wrote a 
letter—addressed to the youngest com- 
mander on the Leningrad front—a 
motherly letter asking for permission to 
address him as son, explaining what had 
happened and saying that she was send- 
ing him the parcel she had prepared for 
her own son. She asked him to keep 
in touch with her so that she could give 
him the maternal encouragement and 
support that she would have given to 
her own son. 

You have doubtless heard of Zoya 
Kosmodemyanskaya, the eighteen-year- 
old girl who joined a guerrilla band 
when the German army was approach- 
ing Moscow, died at the hands of Nazi 
torturers. Her mother was a school 
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teacher. She could have sought conso- 
lation and sympathy from the whole 
country for her loss, but Zoya’s mother 
did not seek sympathy. Instead Zoya’s 
mother took up the fight. She stirred 
the whole country with her challenge 
to strike harder at the gangster army. 

“TI am proud” she said, “proud that 
my daughter fought for the great cause 
and was strong, honest and defiant to 
her last breath.” 

It is that pride that constitutes the 
strength of Soviet women. It is the 
Soviet answer to Hitler’s “Kinder— 
Kueche—Kirche,” an answer he can- 
not silence. 

Leningrad has been practically block- 
aded for nearly two years now. Hitler 
has encircled it, trying to starve it into 
submission. He has tried every method 
of annihilation which modern diabolical 
“warfare” offers. But Leningrad holds. 
The Nazi army around Leningrad is 
up against something it cannot cope 


with. Leningrad’s defending army is 
backed up by the force of women who 
don’t know defeat. 

This applies not only to those hero- 
ines who go boldly to the front. The 
city of Leningrad is well guarded in- 
side by its women. At house entrances 
on every street you see them taking 
their turn at guard duty, quiet and 
ready. Here, for example, is Praskovya 
Gallisheva. Her face reminds you of 
your own mother. She has three sons 
at the front. Her husband has been 
killed but you can’t see on that face 
the slightest trace of fear. She is not 
just a mother. She is a fighter. She is 
guarding the house she lives in. Her 
hands are capable. She has calmly put 
out incendiary bombs. She has worked 
efficiently on defense construction. She 
has tenderly cared for the wounded. 

This is the plain woman and mother 
of the city that scrapped ‘“Kinder— 
Kueche—Kirche,” in October, 1918. 


My Neighbor’s Baby 


N my bed lies a new-born baby 

peacefully asleep. No, she isn’t 
asleep. I just noticed that her big blue 
eyes were turned to the ceiling, eyes 
bluer than the little blanket she is 
wrapped in, bluer than the cover on 
my bed. 

She is not my baby. She is my neigh- 
bor Nina’s girl. Nina is nineteen. Her 
husband is in the army. Nina has more 
than enough milk and goes every day 
to the maternity clinic to donate some 
for babies whose mothers have insufh- 
cient milk. When I am at home she 
leaves her baby, Lucy, with me; then 
comes home to take her to the park, if 
things are quiet. 

No, she is not my baby. 

Just twenty years ago, early in June, 
1923, my own new-born baby lay in 
my bed in Indianapolis, Indiana. Now 
he is lying in Volkhov Cemetery in 
Leningrad. He looked just about like 
this baby. His big blue eyes would 
look at you the way her’s do, and his 
little face had the same perfect features 
and chubby cheeks and eyebrows and 
light silky down. He would squawk 
the same way and thrash around the 
same way with his plump tiny arms and 
legs and his dainty lips would open and 
smile and show the line of toothless 
gums just the way her’s do. Now she 
is lying in my bed. To see Nina when 
she bends over and looks at her makes 
you wish you were a painter. 
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Nina was married to a lieutenant 
when she was eighteen. She left tech- 
nical school and went with him to the 
front. She worked in the army kitchen 
and soon became manager. 

When women working for the army 
become pregnant, they are demobilized 
several months before confinement. 
Then they go back to civil life with a 
first category ration card (the highest) 
plus additional daily rations of fats, 
sugar, meat and cereals. They register 
at a maternity consultation clinic which 
sends an investigator to the home to 
see if living conditions are satisfactory. 
They attend the clinic regularly 
throughout their pregnancy. All this 
care, including hospitalization and con- 
sultation service after birth, is free of 
charge to all mothers. Each mother re- 
ceives a hundred rubles on registering 
her child at the district Soviet. 

When Nina felt the first signs of ap- 
proaching birth, a neighbor took her to 
the nearby hospital. Her husband came 
three times to the hospital during her 
confinement. He brought her home, got 
things organized for her and comes to 
see if there is anything she needs. If 
the condition of mother and child is 
perfectly satisfactory, they are allowed 
to go home eight days after the child 
is born. If a mother has no one to 
take charge at home, a nurse accom- 
panies her from the hospital, puts the 





room in order, gets a fire started anJ 
does whatever is necessary. 

Nina says the care in the hospital is 
wonderful. The nurses and attendants 
do everything for you “so you don’t 
even have to turn over in bed.” The 
mothers are fed four times a day. They 
get 600 grams of bread a day, usually 
white bread. When they have been 
washed and had their temperature 
taken, they have tea with sugar and 
bread and butter. For a second break- 
fast, at eleven, they have an omelette 
with milk or cocoa or coffee. The din- 
ner is a three-course meal of soup, meat 
and vegetables or cereal and stewed 
fruit; and occasionally something spe- 
cial like fruit pastry. For supper they 
have cereal and bread and milk. 

On leaving the hospital the mother 
gets in addition to her own ration card, 
entitling her to the highest ration, a 
child’s ration card. If she donates milk 
she receives an additional daily ration 
of fat, sugar, meat and cereal for two 
months after the child is born, and 300 
grams of cow’s milk (condensed) for 
every 100 grams of milk she donates. 

Women serving with the army can 
leave their babies in special homes until 
they return from service. Creches take 
care of nursing babies while the mother 
is at work. 

Since our city is surrounded by Nazi 
armies, every mouthful of food is 
brought in under the noses of fascist 
guns. But our houses are lighted by 
electricity, the water running from our 
faucets can be used for drinking. It 
has been purified by up-to-date scientific 
methods. Our trams run regularly. 
Our streets are clean. Our moving pic- 
ture houses are all running and packed. 
Our theaters show the classics. Classi- 
cal music is played on the radio every 
day. Clothes and household goods are 
manufactured under blockade condi- 
tions amid shelling and bombing. 

A year ago we were hungry and liv- 
ing facilities were medieval. The win- 
ter had taken a big toll of heroic lives. 
My son was in the front ranks of the 
defenders of Leningrad standing firm 
with light joyous courage in his eyes 
and shaking death off his shoulder with 
a laugh. But the Nazi stranglehold 
tightened and caught him in its grip, 
with the light still in his eyes. Death 
is the strongest weapon of the Nazis, 
but there is one weapon that is stronger 
—life. That weapon is being forged 
under blockade conditions in Leningrad 
today. MARY REED 

By Cable from Leningrad. 
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CANADA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


By SIR ELLSWORTH FLAVELLE 


The Chairman of the National Council for Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship describes the growing amity hetween the two nations 


June 12, 1942, Canadian and 
Soviet representatives in London, 
England, signed an agreement by which 
direct diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished between the two countries. The 
agreement came into effect immediate- 
ly. It was hailed as a “dramatic de- 
velopment of the growing friendship 
and cooperation of Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracies with Russia, to extend long 
after the war.” 

About our treaty with the Soviet 
Union, many Canadians feel as does 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, the British Minis- 
ter of Economic Warfare, that “it is 
the best treaty any foreign minister has 
signed in our lifetime, and we should 
long ago have made a close Anglo-So- 
viet alliance against the threat of Ger- 
man aggression.” Its importance to 
Canada has been stressed by our Prime 
Minister, the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King. Ina recent address he said: “In 
the new world which air power is open- 
ing, Russia, next to the United States, 
is becoming our nearest neighbor. As 
we become neighbors we desire more 
than ever to become the most helpful of 
friends.” And Mr. King has been most 
encouraging and helpful in the launch- 
ing first of the Canadian Aid to Russia 
Fund, and later the National Council 
for Canadian-Soviet Friendship. 

When we began to organize our 
Council, we made these gratifying dis- 
coveries: (a) the presence among our 
new committee members of the very 
thing for which the project was being 
built—namely, goodwill and coopera- 
tion; (b) an immediate and, indeed, 
eager response from almost everyone in- 
vited to join it. Among the first to be- 
come its sponsors were the Prime Min- 
ister and the Chief Justice of Canada, 
leading cabinet members, the Lieuten- 
ant Governors and Chief Justices of all 
the nine Provinces, the Canadian minis- 
ter to the U.S.A. and leaders in busi- 
ness, science, labor, education, church 
and professions. 

When we began working on the pro- 
gram for our June 22 rally, at which 
the Council was launched in Toronto, 
we received marvelous cooperation from 
everyone. The leading department store 
placed technicians and materials at our 
disposal. The president of the Cana- 
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dian National Railways made available 
a private car to bring our guest speaker, 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, with Mrs. Da- 
vies, to Toronto. The manager of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
issued instructions that our program 
was not to be cut, even if it ran over- 
time—which it did by twenty minutes. 
This overtime interfered with the na- 
tional radio news bulletin. Only on two 
other occasions has it been put off: 
once for Mr. Churchill and once for 
Mr. Roosevelt. The Toronto Star, 
Canada’s largest and most influential 
newspaper, gave our efforts publicity 
on a scale and of such quality as has not 
been experienced by any other organi- 
zation. So we have been given a very 
bright “green light” to proceed. 

One other discovery we made: That 
an organization of this kind almost 
automatically separates Fascist-minded 
individuals from those who are open- 
minded and liberal in their attitude to 
all the Allies, and especially to the So- 
viet Union. We found that the indi- 
viduals who refused to become sponsors 
or members of the Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship Council are those who have 
reactionary attitudes toward other na- 
tional interests. ‘They are, most of 
them, also anti-labor, anti-Negro, 
“anti-foreigner.”’ Many of them have 
been and probably still are admirers 
and exponents of “Nazi efficiency.” 
Some are lukewarm about the war, as 
they are cool toward an alliance which 
should bring peace and progress for 
the common man. Thus, in canvassing 
for supporters of our Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship movement, we have, to our 
own satisfaction, separated true pa- 
triots from others. 

The leaders and masses in Eng- 
land have gone all-out for friendship 
with the Soviet Union. They feel a 
deep personal gratitude to the heroic 
Russian armies and people, for it is 
largely, thanks to Russia, that British 
church bells are now ringing again, 
calling the people to worship and not 


to the invasion beaches! 


British and Canadian leaders have 
stated quite simply that friendship 
with the Soviet Union is the best in- 
surance policy in which we can invest. 
To obtain this policy we need unity 


among ourselves. For unless we are 
united for peace, there can be no peace. 
Hence the case for friendship with the 
Soviet nation is the same in both our 
countries. ‘Those of us who are work- 
ing for this friendship are really work- 
ing for our own national unity and 
future welfare and not for Russia 
alone, as some people have charged. 
The fact is, as Mr. Davies has stated, 
to win world peace, it matters more 
what the Russians think of us than 
what we think of them. The Soviet 
people have proven that they can defend 
themselves even against the most pow- 
erful military machine in history, and 
we know that we need their help in 
defending ourselves. 

I cannot over-emphasize this point: 
that the movement to further under- 
standing and friendship with the So- 
viet Union should bring unity among 
ourselves. It should strengthen the 
bonds between the United States and 
Canada. We need this for peace and 
progress in the future. At our great To- 
ronto meeting, Mr. Davies showed 
how the three countries—the U.S.A., 
Canada and the Soviet Union—have 
become The Center of the new world 
highway. If there should be no unity 
among these three, then we on the 
American continent are doomed, for we 
are in the line of march of the Axis 
armies. That is why friendship with 
the Soviet Union is an insurance policy. 

But of course it goes deeper than 
that. It means gaining the friendship 
of a most interesting, vigorous, enter- 
prising neighbor, from whom we have 
much to learn in culture and in social 
aspirations. 

It is the aim of the Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship Council to work closely 
with similar councils in the world. 
United we should do much ro rout the 
Quislings. It is evident that as the 
Allies begin to close in on the enemy, 
the efforts of the witting and unwit- 
ting enemy agents in the U. S. and 
Canada become intensified. Their 
prized technique is to try to rupture 
the relations between the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. It is the height of patriotism 
on our part to frustrate such efforts. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Right: Constantine Oumansky (in foreground), first Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, is welcomed by Mexican officials on his arrival. 


Left: A Mexican boy looking at a Soviet bocth at the fair held by the Mexican Committee for Aid to Soviet Russia at War. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE USSR 


By MARION BACHRACH 


As their governments move to open diplomatic relations, the Latin 
American peoples are swept by a wave of friendship for the USSR 


oe 


. . + from factory to factory, from 
house to house, your name flies like a 


red bird.” 


HESE are the words of Chile’s 

great poet, Pablo Neruda, whose 
“Seventh of November—QOde for the 
Day of Victory,” “Love Song for 
Stalingrad,” and “New Love Song 
for Stalingrad,” give voice to the feel- 
ing that surges through millions of 
people in all the countries of Latin 
America. 

Hundreds of lesser Latin American 
poets are also singing this love of their 
brothers for the Soviet Union, whose 
name, from factory to factory, from 
house to house truly “flies like a red 
bird.” And so it is that the fifth ship 
sails from Montevideo, laden with 
medical supplies, foodstuffs, army 
boots, baby clothes—made by the vol- 
unteer labor of workers and paid for 
with the centavos of peasants in Uru- 
guay and Argentina. 

In Santiago de Chile the campaign 
to raise five million pesos reaches its 
goal; the Jewish Committee alone 
gives $65,000; workers and manage- 
ment of the Chilean Electric Com- 
pany of Santiago, $5,682; peasants of 
the Hacienda Chacabuco, $382; Com- 
mittee of Anti-fascist Women of Los 
Queltehues, $1,000. 

“Our officials did nothing but ex- 
press the mandate of the people,” 
Uruguay’s foreign minister Jose Ser- 
rato said last August, announcing that 
his government had re-established dip- 
lomatic and trade relations with the 


USSR. And he continued, “The im- 
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pressive Soviet resistance to the Brown 
invasion moved the Uruguayan people. 
Apart from the substantial differences 
between the political regimes of Uru- 
guay and Russia, the Uruguayan 
people admired the heroism, devotion, 
and will of the multitudes of the Soviet 
Union in the dramatic hour of deci- 
sion and trial.” 

The governments of Cuba, Mexico, 
Uruguay and Colombia have now “ex- 
pressed the mandate of the people” and 
officially recognized the Soviet Union. 

But, while official recognition is still 
delayed in other Latin American coun- 
tries by powerful fifth column and ap- 
peaser forces, the people have given it 
without stint — the people for whom 
Neruda wrote: 

City, Stalingrad, we cannot 

reach your shores, we are distant— 

We are the Mexicans, the Arau- 

canians, 

We are the Patagonians, the Guar- 

anis, 

We are the Uruguayans, the Chil- 

cans, 

We are the millions of men. 

It is these millions of men who, in 
Chile, demand that the promises of 
President Rios to establish diplomatic 
and trade relations with Russia be ful- 
filled without further delay. And, 
looking across the border into Argen- 
tina, they recognize that the delay rep- 
resents a serious danger to their own 
nation, the danger that the Chilean 
counterparts of Ramirez and his Nazi- 
militarist supporters may succeed not 
only in isolating Chile from the Soviet 
Union but also in their aim of destroy- 


ing Chilean democracy as they have 
destroyed the democracy of Argentina. 

In each of the twelve Latin Ameri- 
can republics official attitude toward 
the Soviet Union is a barometer by 
which one can read the degree of gov- 
ernment support for the anti-Axis war, 
and the strength of anti-U. S. and 
defeatist groups. In Chile, Costa Rica 
and Venezuela, where there are strong 
popular movements supporting the gov- 
ernments and urging fuller participa 
tion in the war effort of the United 
Nations, there is also a clearly defined 
trend toward diplomatic relations with 
the USSR which has received official 
encouragement and is stimulated by 
popular pressure. 

In Argentina, the one western power 
still maintaining friendly relations with 
the Axis, the Ramirez dictatorship is 
epenly hostile to the USSR while 
thinly disguising its hostility to the 
U.S. and Great Britain. Until Ram- 
irez overthrew ex-President Ramon 
Castillo and seized power, Argentina 
led the whole southern continent in 
the amount of aid it sent to the Soviet 
Union. Now, even that avenue for 
expressing their anti-Axis feeling is 
closed to the Argentine people. But 
though the Ramirez police have de- 
stroyed the shops and factories built 
up by the relief societies and confis- 
cated their goods and bank balances, 
the vast network of committees or- 
ganized to raise funds for the nations 
fighting Hitler, and especially for the 
Soviet Union, has become one of the 
principal instruments through which 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Above: Scene from 
"We Will Come 
Back". Soviet citi- 
zens watch the de- 
struction of  struc- 
tures they have put 
to the torch them- 
selves to keep them 
from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. 


Scene from 
From Our 
The heroine, 
Varya, learns a les- 
son in patient wait- 
ing from her hus- 
band's commander. 


Below: 
“Lad 


Town". 


New Soviet Films 


Lap From Our Town. Directed by 
Boris Ivanov and Alexander Stolper. 
Produced by Film Art Studios of Alma 
Ata, USSR. American Release by Art- 
kino Pictures. In New York at the 
Stanley Theater. 


HE name of Konstantin Simonov, 

kgown in this country for his play 
“The Russian People,” produced last sea- 
son by the Theater Guild, has become 
one of the most resounding names in Rus- 
sia. His “Lad From Our Town” is one 
of the most popular Soviet war plays, and 
was awarded a Stalin prize. “The Rus- 
sian People,” which matches it in popu- 
larity, was a sequel 

But even more than his plays his war 
poem, “Wait For Me,” has made his 
name known in every corner of the coun- 
try. It consecrates the loyalty between 
loved ones, declaring that faith in each 
other will help to preserve them through 
the mortal risks of war. “Wait For Me” 
has been set to music, is sung and recited 
at soldiers’ campfires, at front line en- 
tertainments, at convalescent hospitals, 
and everywhere behind the lines, as well. 

Interestingly enough, Simonov has dis- 
closed that these verses were originally 
not written for publication. They were 
tor him: “nothing more than an unposted 
letter to a woman who was\ very far 
away from me, and whom as one is 
wont to think at the front (also rather 
often), I imagined I’d never see again.” 

But they proved to express so well a 
mood of the Soviet fighters that the 
verses speedily swept the country. 

The film, “Lad From Our Town,” 
builds upon the play of that name and 
on the lines of the poem, to create a 
moving wartime narrative of the sus- 
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taining power of love. Though the seams 
where the two are fused, sometimes show 
as in American music films where song is 
overlaid upon story, the fusion, on the 
whole is successful. As the film’s spirited 
male star, Nikolai Kriuchkov, plays it, 
“Lad From Our Town” is even more a 
story of a virile and heroic personality. 
He portrays Lukonin, a tank commander 
of fire and genius, whose daring and 
imagination leads him to break rules and 
even disobey doctor’s order, in a way that 
helps to account for the amazing Soviet 
victories. Lukonin’s exploits, it happens, 
are based on actual incidents of the war. 

As a romance, “Lad From Our Town” 
has the unaffected and simple charm of 
such films as “Mashenka,” “The New 
Teacher” and “Girl from Leningrad.” 
The lovely Anna Smirnova, whom this 
picture reintroduces to the American 
public—she was last seen here, back in 
1938, in “The Country Bride”—plays 
her role with great sensitiveness. She 
portrays the growth of young love from 
the years when she already had the pleas- 
ant pain of dismissing rival suitors while 
still in pigtails, to the grim maturity of 
a wife in wartime. 

“Lad From Our Town” is a very warm 
and human film. Without any self-con- 
sciousness it deals with deep and strong 
emotions, with soldier comradeship, as 
well as love; and with patriotism, in such 
a clear and direct way, that it becomes a 
palpable and living thing instead of an 
abstraction. Like all drama that does 
not shrink from the emotions, laughter 
comes readily too, and the film is full of 
spontaneous and hearty humor. 

For these qualities “Lad From Our 
Town” takes a high place among war 
films. 


WE WILL Come Back, directed by Ivan 


Piriev. Produced by Art Film Studios 
of Alma-Ata, USSR. American re- 
lease by Artkino Picture, Inc. In New 
York at the Victoria Theater. 


ON of the first of the magnificent 
Soviet war posters was dedicated 
to the guerrilla fighters who scorched 
their native earth before the oncoming 
enemy and then scattered into the woods 
to plague him with guerrilla warfare. 
Against a background of buildings in 
flames and victims on gibbets stands an 
old man with a rifle over his shoulder, 
a grim look on his haggard face and his 
hand clenched into a fist. The poster 
carried the stark slogan, “We Will Come 
Back!” 


In that poster was expressed all the 
tragedy that the Nazi invasion had 
brought into the Soviet countryside; all 
the determination that powered the So- 
viet people’s resistance. In that slogan 
was the confident prophecy that is being 
realized all along the thousand-mile 
battle line. 


That poster is here put into vivid film 
drama. “We Will Come Back” opens 
in a small city that lies in the path of 
the enemy’s advance. The German tanks 
are approaching; and the Red Army gar- 
rison has been ordered to fall back. Then, 
under the direction of the district secre- 
tary, every structure that might be put 
to use by the enemy is being blown up 
or put to the torch. It is with heavy 
heart that it is done. One man, the di- 
rector of the city power plant, falters; 
he cannot bring himself to destroy what 
he has given his best years to build. But 
stronger hands than his light the fuses. 
And when the German panzers roll in 
they find that they have won ashes and 
desolation. 


They find more. The former life of 
the city has not been put out. It has been 
transformed into a hostile power that 
strikes as suddenly as lightning and is 
as elusive as morning mist. Cruelties to 
the population, torture to the fighters 
whom they catch, tricks, rewards, can- 
not rid the Nazi of the clinging guer- 
rilla menace. 


The core of the drama of “We Will 
Come Back” is the story of a spy who 
worms his way into the midst of the 
guerrilla band and beguiles the girl 
radio operator. But his cunning fails 
against the simple courage and clean- 
hearted wisdom of the guerrillas. The 
climax is a thrilling play of strategem 
and counter-strategem, in the course of 
which the trappers are trapped. The 
band can now march back, in triumph, 
to begin the rebuilding of their beloved 
city. 

A powerful and absorbing film narra- 
tive, “We Will Come Back” shows some- 
thing of wartime haste in its produc- 
tion. It lacks some of the care and fin- 
ish that marked the best pre-war Soviet 
film productions. To compensate, it has 
a fervor and urgency that communicates 
itself in the intensity of the acting. “We 
Will Come Back” is a vivid film drama 


that you must not miss. 
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THE NIGHT OF THE SUMMER SOLSTICE 
and other stories of the Russian War. 
Selected and with a foreword by Mark 
Van Doren. Holt. $2.50. 

RETREAT From Rostov, by Paul Hughes. 
Random House. $2.75. 


ERE are two books about the Rus- 
sian War, the one of such stature, 
of such simple beauty that it must and 
will be remembered as a great document 
of this struggle; the other a mercilessly 
bad book, a cheap, overwritten, rather 
plaintive tale that poses one question— 
why it was ever written in the first place. 
Start with the first; it’s a collection of 
short stories by Russian writers, and the 
name of the first story, “Night of the 
Summer Solstice,” gives the title to the 
book. There are twenty stories by seven 
writers, all of them using the war as ma- 
terial. All of the stories are good; some 
are extraordinarily good; a few are 
great. And the first, the title story, is one 
of the finest short stories I have ever read. 
Curiously, although seven people have 
written these tales, they might have 
been done by one, for they breathe a 
purpose and determination that is com- 
pletely single; they deal with people who 
know why they fight, why they kill and 
suffer and endure, and in the end, al- 
ways, why they will triumph. In this, 
the most confused and titanic war of 
history, they move without confusion, 
without doubts, and in most cases, with- 
out fear. And the essence of it is that 
they are good people—a goodness as 
simple and compelling as that which 
moved Christ’s followers. 

I know little about Soviet literature, 
so all the names in this book are strange 
to me. I don’t know how highly Leonid 
Sobolev is regarded in the Soviet Union; 
I do know that he is a great and a mas- 
terly artist. Wanda Wasilewska—l1 pre- 
sume this is a woman’s name—has done 
four stories that are magnificent; some- 
how only superlatives can do these tales 
justice. There is a story by someone 
called Ilya Kuzin, and I suspect he is 
no professional writer, but a guerilla 
fighter who, lying on a hospital cot, put 
down notes of what he had seen; yet his 
story emerges with simple, literate gran- 
deur. 

It is pointless to try to describe these 
tales, to say so and so happened and 
the writer wrote of it. These are stories 
made out of the heart and blood of a 
whole people. They are written gently, 
with compassion and love and much of 
them is poetry. This, for instance: 

“He pictured to himself a dark Ukrain- 
ian night, the fragrance of cherries and 
the croakings of frogs at the pond. He 
called to mind all the various kinds of 
darkness he had ever known. He thought 
only of darkness—of the darkness for 
lovers, the darkness for battle, the dark- 
ness for weariness, and the darkness of 
the sleepy night.” 

In a way, these stories are the answer 
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Powerful Soviet War Stories 
A review by HOWARD FAST 


to what has happened in Russia during the 
past several months, a better answer than 
any given by our military experts, who 
weigh the gun in a man’s hands and never 
what is in his heart and brain. 

There is hate in these tales, a quiet 
and awful hatred; but it is always sec- 
ondary. The Russians in these stories 
fight out of a love for what they have 
and out of a conviction that their way 
of life is a good way. Their toughness 
is not a gangster toughness; they are a 
gentle people, the way our abolitionists 
were a gentle people. Their fury is the 
fury of a mother whose young are at- 
tacked, and their hatred is for an animal 
that is senselessly trying to destroy the 
good life they created. 

It is not necessary to state that there 
is truth at the core of each of these 
stories. Seven writers who write with 
such skill, passion and conviction, must 
reflect the facts and moods of their 
people. It is a sad commentary on our 
way of life to contrast these superb 
tales with the drivel our own war ef- 
fort has created; the pages of the New 
Yorker still deal with the psycho-neu- 
rotic antics of the penthouse and Con- 
necticut crowd; when a war story does 
appear, it is usually confusion and hope- 
lessness with all exits barred. 

I smile now to recall the “great” 
American literary prophet who gushed 
into the pages of Reader’s Digest, his 
terror of artists in uniform. Let Max 
Eastman read these stories; let him read 
the Don Epic, the “Fall of Paris,” the 
“Defense of Sevastopol,” and then let 
him comment upon what American lit- 
erature is doing. Never before has so 


much bad, cheap writing flooded our 
book counters as during the past two 
years. Art here, without hope, without 
courage or conviction, falls back into an 
emasculated, pollyanna dream world. 


“Retreat from Rostov” by Paul 
Hughes is an attempt by an American 
boy to escape from one dream world into 
another. He has written a vast, wordy 
and bad novel about the 1941 battle for 
Rostov. His intentions were good; he has 
deep admiration for the Russians and 
great hatred for the Germans; but his 
book is pathetically bad. 

From what I read of Paul Hughes on 
the jacket of the book, he has never been 
to Russia, in fact never left America. 
For a person in such circumstances to 
write convincingly of Russia would be a 
near miracle. A great genius might, in- 
tuitively, write subjectively of an alien 
people. Paul Hughes, however, fails in 
his attempt to bridge the gap of distance 
and culture. 

His novel, being a first, should be con- 
sidered from the promise it holds. Per- 
haps, if he wrote about something he 
knew, he would do a better job. Here he 
has presumed to write of a great people 
and a great struggle; the net result is 
pulp-quality slush. His liberal besprink- 
ling of the pages with prostitutes and 
cheap love affairs is a holdover from 
adolescence. The great need for Paul 
Hughes is that he should grow up, and 
time will take care of that. 

This aside, there is nothing much to 
be said of “Retreat from Rostov.” The 
Hollywood Germans and Russians who 
stalk through its melodramatic, tedious 
pages may make lending-library con- 
verts;I1 don’t know. The book says noth- 
ing either convincing or important, and it 
seems, considering its six hundred pages, 
a great waste of paper. 


The Faseist Underworld in America 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Unper Cover, by John Roy Carlson. E 
P. Dutton Co. $3.50. 


N December 1933, in New York, 

Archbishop Leon Tourian, Primate of 
the Armenian Church in North and 
South America, was stabbed to death at 
the altar as he was celebrating holy mass. 
The murderers were Dashnags, members 
of an Armenian fascist nationalist group. 
Carlson, an Armenian himself writing 
under a pen-name, mentions that this was 
his first introduction to fascism in action. 

Curiously enough, he fails to go into 
the origin of the Dashnags who were 
originally a nationalist Armenian party 
whose remnants, emigrating when Ar- 
menia became a Soviet republic, carried 
on bitter anti-Soviet plots and propaganda 
abroad. The Dashnag gangsters murdered 
Archbishop Tourian because he had re- 
fused to lend himself to their anti-Soviet 
agitation. Later, in the course of his 
investigation, Carlson ran across two 


Dashnags among the fascist Christian 
Mobilizers, 

This is worth noting because it is one 
of the more obvious instances where 
Carlson underplays the anti-Soviet ele- 
ment in the activities of American fas- 
cists. 

But this should not be taken as a de- 
preciation of the tremendous value and 
importance of this book. Carlson spent 
several years investigating the American 
fascist underworld. His were first-hand 
investigations in which, in the role of a 
fascist-minded Italian, using the name of 
Pagnanelli, he even put out one of the 
most violent of the fascist propaganda 
sheets. 

In this role, Carlson gained the confi- 
dence not only of the leading lights of the 
fascist underworld, men like Fritz Stah- 
renberg and Joe McWilliams (who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carlson, emerged into 
fascism from a Trotskyite phase) but of 
their supporters, knowingly or duped, in 
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ey names his heroes. All were America First-ers, with the 
exception of Hitler who was for “Germany First.” 


From some of the publications of the fascist 
underworld 


Congress and on ritsy Park Avenue. 

Carlson makes two things flamingly 
clear. One is that patriotism was the un- 
failing mask of Bundists and Japanese 
agents, of all brands of traitors striving 
for the destruction of America. Under 
this “patriot” mask they were enabled to 
make use of the ordinary type of hysteri- 
cal super-patriots who, in the name of 
Americanism were carrying on activities 
destructive to the democratic American 
principles on which the nation was 
founded. 

The other was the exploitation of hat- 
zeds and fears—anti-Semitism, anti-Ne- 
groism, anti-Catholicism. Of these, in 
line with the general origin of their ideas, 
the American fascists, like their German 
patrons, emphasized anti-Semitism. And 
like their masters in Berlin they succeed- 
ed, in spite of it, by adroit use of the 
Bolshevik bogey, in winning the support 
of rich Jews! 

For, in the long run, that was the chief 
of the phobias. The Bolshevik bogey was 
producing the same tolerance toward fas- 
cist gangsterism, on the part of off- 
cials, legislators, churchmen and editors, 
that led to the collapse of European 
democracies. Carlson’s book would have 
gained in value had he set out to show 
how that bogey dominated the reaction- 
aries whose power of office, of wealth, or 
of the press was then placed at the serv- 
ice of the mobilizers of American fascism. 

Even without himself organizing it in 
that way Carlson’s own evidence makes 
that clear. His Armenian nationalist 
Dashnag gangsters, nursing their hatred 
of Soviet Armenia, are not tied up with 
the Kukluxers by chance. The multitude 
of White Russians from the notorious 
Count Vonsiatsky, now in jail as a Nazi 
spy, to Peter Afanasieff, now in jail for 
the comparatively minor crime of forg- 
ery, also did not consort with Coughlin- 
ites by chance. And Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
with his anti-Soviet record dating back to 
the days of the intervention in Russia, 
did not find the company of Nazi agent, 
Viereck, pleasant merely for social rea- 
sons. 

In among the other horrifying mass of 
fascist mouthings are to be found quota- 
tions such as those from George Horns- 
by’s leaflet summoning people to a “pa- 
triotic,” July 4th rally against the “pro- 
Russian, anti-American powers.” The 
strikebreaker Edward Hunter’s request 
for “patriotic hot-headed Italians who 
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could be relied on to do a little sabotage, 
or Ukrainians who were angry enough to 
blow up a factory;”’ The Coughlinite 
picket sign reading: “Remember F.D.R. 
Communism is Russian cancer;” the re- 
mark of Banahan, Christian Front gang- 
ster, that “in time of war we are all 
saboteurs. . . . They’ll blame the Com- 
munists ;” the native fascist Gerald Win- 
rod’s remark that “Nazism and Fascism 
are as far in advance of Bolshevism as 
the 20th century is from the Dark Ages; 
the statements of Senator Reynolds who 
inserted his appreciations of Hitler and 
Mussolini into the Congressional Record, 
and, preferring the friendship of Japan 
to that of the Soviet people, thought the 
United States fortunate “in that between 
us and Soviet Russia there be the islands 
of Japan with their 97 million people;” 
Merwin K. Hart’s attack upon the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment as an 
“inspiration from Russia, a Russian law 
for American youth;” Mrs. A. Cressy 


Chit-Chat on 


DmitTRI SHOSTAKOVICH, THE LIFE AND 
BACKGROUND OF A SOVIET COMPOSER, 
by Victor Ilyich Seroff, in collaboration 
with Nadejda Galli-Shohat.  Illus- 
trated. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


F the two hundred and fifty odd 

pages of this book more than a 
hundred have nothing directly to do with 
their subject, but with his family, whose 
story is actually taken two generations 
back. The reasons for this is the source 
of the data which was provided mainly by 
the author’s collaborator, Shostakovich’s 
aunt. Since Mme. Galli-Shohat left Rus- 
sia while the composer was still a child 
the data she provides is mostly from her 
family recollections and her corre- 
spondence with her sister, Shostakovich’s 
mother, whose sisterly letters naturally 
were weighted with family affairs. As a 
consequence what would normally be in- 
cidental background material becomes the 
chief content of this biography. 

Mr. Seroff, himself, is a well known 
musician who left Russia during the dif- 
ficult days and does not, personally, know 
the Soviet musical world. However, he 
reads Soviet periodicals and was one of 
the first to introduce Shostakovich’s 
music to his concert audiences. 

Of the hundred odd pages that may be 
said to deal directly with Shostakovich’s 
musical career fifty.are given up to the con- 
troversy over Shostakovich’s epera “Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk.”’ It is Seroff’s opin- 
ion that the attacks on the opera which 
paints a dark picture of elements in Rus- 
sia’s past, were motivated by the new 
Soviet attitude toward patriotism for the 
motherland, and this patriotism itself 
was cultivated as a form of psychological 
preparation for the war foreseen by the 
Soviet leaders. Whatever there may be 
in this notion the point of view from 
which Mr. Seroff carries on this discus- 
sion may be noted in his characterization 
of the Soviet composer as one who “en- 
joys, privileges and an esteem in the 
Soviet Union far greater than artists in 

































































Morrison’s indictment of liberalism as a 
disguise of “the Red Marxism of Mos- 
cow;” and the testimony in court of Sev- 
erin Winterscheidt, editor of the 
Deutscher W eckruf that he had been in- 
structed, from Berlin, to smear “every- 
thing that was inimical to National So- 
cialistic ideas as communist.” 

In view of this evidence of his own, it 
is a little discouraging to find Mr. Carl- 
son, who has shown such daring in his 
investigations, himself make concessions 
to the power of the red baiters. His ex- 
planations for having no material to pre- 
sent on “Red” subversive activities leaves 
the implication that there were such ac- 
tivities. This seems to be Mr. Carlson’s 
appeasement of the Red Baiters. 

This aside, “Under Cover” is a very 
important book; and it is a sign of 
America’s democratic strength that the 
attempts of reactionaries to suppress it 
have been answered by the book becoming 
the runaway best seller of the year. 


Shostakovich 


any other society .. . but his bondage and 
his duties to the interests of the Soviet 
Union are airtight.” 

The portrait that emerges from this 
study is that of a musical genius whose 
talent flowered, despite the Soviet en- 
vironment, largely through the nurturing 
of a devoted and accomplished mother. 
Shostakovich’s own estimate is different. 
Shostakovich never felt the “bondage” 
Mr. Seroff presumes, but wrote that 
“Music is no longer an end in itself but 
‘a vital weapon in the struggle” and 
showed the world how the weapon could 
be used in his Leningrad Symphony, a 
powerful salvo in music against bondage. 

Nevertheless Mr. Seroff’s book does 
reflect some of the qualities of the com- 
poser and some of the vitality and variety 
of Soviet musical life, and no other book 
on the great Soviet composer exists. 
Therefore, it one keeps in mind the dis- 
proportions of the family material and 
Mr. Seroff’s bias the book can be of 


some value. 


New Soviet Songs 


Ten New Soncs THE Soviets SInc. 
English lyrics by Harold Rome. Am- 
Rus Music Corp., New York. $1.00. 


USSIA remains the singing nation in 
war as in peace. There is reason to 
be grateful to the publishers for bring- 
ing before us this album of ten of their 
new songs. They include: “Our Boys, 
and “The Shy Sweetheart,” music by 
V. Krutchinin. “Our Generals,” music by 
Y. Miliutin. “Roads,” music by L. Baka- 
lov. “Song of the Baltic Fleet,” and 
“Song of Revenge,” music by M. Blanter. 
“Song of Farewell,” and “Song of the 
Sea,” music by T. Khrennikov. “The 
Girl that Waits for Me,” by D. Kaba- 
levsky. “The Two Friends,” music by V. 
Muradeli. 
Harold Rome has provided vivid sing- 
able versions of the lyrics. 
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LOVE SONG TO STALINGRAD 


By PABLO NERUDA, Translated by MURIEL RUKEYSER 


HAVE written about time and about water, 
described grief and its purple texture, 
written about the sky and about apples. 
Now I write about Stalingrad. 


| touched with my two hands the garment 
of the blue exhausted twilight: 
now | touch the dawn of beginnings 

born with the sun of Stalingrad. 


My voice was there with your great dead, 

crushed with them against your walls, 

my voice rang like a bell, like the wind, 
seeing you dying, Stalingrad. 


And now, fighting Americans, 
white and dark like pomegranates, 
kill the serpent in the desert. 

You are not alone, Stalingrad. 


France returns to the old barricades 

under her streaming banners of fury 

with her tears that are hardly dry. 
You are not alone, Stalingrad. 


And the great lions of England 

flying over the storm-twisted sea, 

grapple their claws into the mottled earth... 
You are not alone, Stalingrad. 


Your country of hammers and laurels, 
blood on your snowy splendor, 
the gaze of Stalin on snow 

threaded with your blood, Stalingrad. 


The deep salt which you bring again 
to the afflicted heart of man 
with the branches of red captains 
sprung from your blood, Stalingrad. 


Tower conceived by you in the high air, 
altars built of bloody stone, 


GUERRILLA FIGHTER 


HEY tied the old man to the tanks, 
his arms tied to one, his legs to the other, 
and the motors of the tanks were idling. 


From the village they herded the people to watch. 
Many hundred eyes still carry the image 

of Barkanov, guerrilla fighter, hanging there 
between the mud-stained tanks, his beard torn off. 


“Tell us, old man," The Nazi asks, 
“Where did your comrades go? Which way? 
This is your last chance! Speak!” 


The old man is silent: his mouth 

is caked with blood: his eyes are little stones 
under a running river: his forehead is a drum 
where death invisibly beats, and the villagers 
look at Barkanov and shake their heads. 


“Tell us. We ask you again. 
Tell us and be saved. Understand? Saved!” 


Barkanov's mouth opens, drinks the air. 
. His head turns towards the officer. 
He tries to spit, but his strength is gone. 


your tanks or the Soviet man... 


defenders of your maturity, 
Sons of your flesh, Stalingrad. 


They destroyed the Arch’s triumph 
and dirtied the waters of the Seine 
with the slave’s collaboration. 

They were stopped at Stalingrad. 


Those who trod on Prague the beautiful, 
on the weeping, the betrayed, the mute, 
trampled the wounded underfoot, 

they died at last at Stalingrad. 


Those who spat on the Greek grotto’s 
stalactite of splintered crystal, 
its rarefied and classic blue— 

today, where are they, Stalingrad? 


Those who burned and shattered Spain, 
leaving in chains that great heart, 
mother of oak and soldiers, 

rot at your feet, Stalingrad. 


Those who spattered the tulips of Holland, 

tulips and water in the bloodied mud, 

who dealt out the whip and the sword, 
sleep today at Stalingrad. 


Those in the white Norwegian night 
who with the unleashed jackal’s howl 
burned into that frozen Spring 

were silenced at Stalingrad. 


Honor to you for, carried on the air, 

songs to be sung and songs already sung, 

honor to all your mothers and your sons 
and your descendants, Stalingrad. 


Honor to the winter fighter, 

to soldier and to Commissar, 

to the sky behind your moon, 
honor the sun of Stalingrad. 


By NORMAN ROSTEN 


His eyes -are burning coals 

and hatred moves like a flame over them. 
The officer kicks him between the legs 
and Barkanov shudders. His lips move . . . 


“, .. find the answers in me, you devils. 


Unlock me, haek me to bits, 

come find your answer, you swine. 
You defilers of earth: even the wind 
curses your coming. So...so... 
end this, end this, you devils .. . 

We shall see who is stronger, 


In his head's cage he lies, drowning 


in pain and fire, then darkness pulls him under, 


and the roar of tanks overwhelms the world. 
A hundred suns illuminate his skull. 
Barkanov is beyond all humiliation now. 
The tanks tore him apart like cloth. 


But what wind moved over the meadow? 
What singing rolled from the evening hills? 
What iron voice rose up from his blood? 





American-Soviet Friendship Congress 


Marking the 10th anniversary of American-Soviet Relations and the 26th anniversary 


of the foundation of the USSR. Program of the Congress 


HE tenth anniversary of the estab- 

lishment of American-Soviet diplo- 
matic relations will be celebrated with 
meetings throughout the country dur- 
ing the month of November. The main 
event will be a Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship to be held in New 
York, on November 6 and 7, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, culminating with 
a dramatic mass meeting at Madison 
Square Garden on the evening of No- 
vember 8 which will celebrate jointly 
the ten years of diplomatic relations 
and the twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Soviet State. 

In announcing the plans for the Con- 
gress, Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, under whose auspices the 
Congress is being held, said: 

“Now, more than ever, with Germany’s 
propagandists, in the face of certain ulti- 
mate defeat, frantically seeking to divide 
the allied nations, such a demonstration 
of friendship and unity with the Soviet 
Union as the forthcoming Congress will 
be a real blow against the Nazis. 

In addition to its very great value as a 
demonstration of friendship and unity 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the Congress will play an impor- 
tant role in helping to create a real 
understanding of our Soviet ally in a 
series of panel sessions which will pro- 
vide enlightenment on many phases of 
Soviet life too little known to Americans, 
and will explore new methods of col- 


laboration between the peoples of our 
two countries.” 


“Women and Child Care” 


The opening session* of the Congress, 
to be held from 9:45 to 12:30, Satur- 
day morning, November 6, will cover 
“Women and Child Care in the United 
States and the USSR.” 

The chairman of this panel will be 
Mrs. Elinor Gimbel, Chairman of the 
Committee for the Care of Young Chil- 
dren in Wartime. 

The panel will open with a number of 
brief speeches on “The Stake of Women 
in American-Soviet Friendship.” Speakers 
on this subject will be the noted column- 
ist and commentator Dorothy Thompson; 
Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Chair- 
man of the Women’s Action Committee 
for Victory and Peace; Dr. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, President of the National 
Council of Negro Women; Dr. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown, director of the 
Palmer Institute. 


* All panel sessions to be held at Hotel New 
Yorker. 
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Fannina Halle, author of “Women in 
Soviet Russia” and ‘““Women in the Soviet 
East,” will speak on “Soviet Women and 
the War,” and Prof. Mildred Fairchild, 
director of the Department of Sociology 
of Bryn Mawr College, author of “Fac- 
tory, Family and Women in the Soviet 
Union,” will speak on “Women in Indus- 
try.” Rose Maurer will describe the 
child care program of the Soviet Union 
and the way in which Soviet authorities 
have met special wartime problems. 
Taissa Isotova, one of the Soviet stu- 
dents who has been studying at Colum- 
bia University, will speak on what family 
life means to the Soviet youth. 


Luncheon Meeting — “American-So- 
viet Cooperation in War and Peace” 


At one o'clock on Saturday a luncheon 
will be held for the delegates and guests. 
Corliss Lamont will preside, and give 
the keynote speech of the Congress. 
Other speakers at the luncheon will be 
Rev. J. Howard Melish, Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn; 
Edgar Snow, who has just returned from 
a trip to the Soviet Union; Prof. E. C. 
Ropes, head of the Russian section of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; Prof. Ernest Simmons, director 
of the Intensive Course on Soviet Civili- 
zation given this summer at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Eugene Kisselev, Consul-Gen- 
eral of the Soviet Union, will be guest of 
honor, and will also address the luncheon. 


“Education and Youth in Wartime” 


For Saturday afternoon, 3:30 to 6, a 
panel on problems of youth and educa- 
tion is scheduled. Speakers at this panel 
include Donald Du Shane, Chairman of 
the National Education Association; John 
Darr, student at Union Theological 
Seminary; Alonzo Grace, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of Connecticut. 
Dr. John Somerville of Hunter College 
will speak on the subject of “Democracy 
and the Philosophy of Soviet Education” 
and Miss Olympiada Tronova, another 
of the Soviet students who has been 
studying at Columbia University, will 
describe Soviet educational methods and 
the role of Soviet students in the war. 


“The Soviet Family of Nations” 


Sunday morning, November 7, at eleven 
o'clock a panel session on the question of 
nationalities will be held, with Louis 
Adamic as Chairman. Among the speak- 
ers will be Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology of Howard Univer- 
sity; Prof. Joseph Hanc, of the Fletcher 
School of Diplomacy, Cambridge; Dr, 
Felix Boenheim of the German-American 


Emergency Conference; and Mrs. Cath- 
erine Stanelow, a prominent Lithuanian. 
Anatole Yakovlev, of the staff of the 
Soviet Consulate, will describe the 
Nationalities Policy of the USSR. 


"Soviet Trade Unions and the War” 
The Trade Union Panel will be held 


on Sunday afternoon, November 7, from 
2:30 to 5. The full list of speakers of 
this panel has not yet been announced. 
Prominent trade union leaders who are 
sponsoring this session include. Philip 
Murray, President, CIO; William 
Green, President, AFL; A. F. Whitney, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; George F. Addes, National 
Secy.-Treas., United Automobile Work- 
ers of America; John P. Burke, National 
President, Paper, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL; Joseph Curran, Presi- 
dent, National Maritime Union; Sidney 
Hillman, President, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America; Felix H. 
Knight, President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen; O. A. Knight, Int’l Presi- 
dent, Oil Workers Union, CIO; Law- 
rence P. Lindelof, Intl. Brotherhood of 
Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators 
of America, AFL; Clifford T. McAvoy, 
Legislative Representative, New York 
CIO Council; Eleanor Nelson, Secy.- 
Treas., United Federal Workers of 
America; Reid Robinson, President, 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers of 
America; D. B. Robertson, President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
R. J. Thomas, President, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America; Philip H. 
Van Gelder, Vice-President, Ind. Union 
of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers; Ben 
Gold, President, Int’l Fur & Leather 
Workers Union; Irving Abramson, 
President, N. J. State CIO; Lewis 
Merrill, President, United Office & 
Professional Workers of America; Jo- 
seph Salerno, President, Mass. State 
CIO; Michael Quill, President, Trans- 
port Workers Union of America; Max 
Zaritsky, President, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers Int’l Union, 
AFL; Edward Flore, President, Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees Int’l Alliance, 
AFL. ‘ 


“Soviet Science and Technology” 


A special scientific Congress which is 
being held in connection with the general 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
is sponsored by leading _ scientists 
throughout the country and has as its 
Honorary Chairmen: Prof. Walter B. 
Cannon of Harvard University; Prof. 
Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 
California, Nobel Prize winner and 
Prof. Gilbert N. Lewis, dean of the Col- 
lege of Chemistry at the University of 
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California, all honorary members of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, executive officer 
of the Department of Chemistry, Colum- 
bia University, will be chairman of the 
panel on Science and Technology, which 
will open at 10 o’clock on Sunday morn- 


ing, November 7. Speakers will in- 
clude Dr. L. C. Dunn, Professor of 
Zoology, Columbia University; Dr. Sel- 
man Waxman, Professor of Micro-Bi- 
ology, Rutgers University; Dr. Charles 
E. Kellogg, Chief Soil Scientist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Vladi- 
mir Kosma Zworykn, Research Director 
of the RCA Laboratories, and Dr. Carl 
QO. Dunbar, Director of the Peabody 
Museum of Yale University and Dr. 
W. M. Stanley of the Rockefeller Insti- 


tute. 


Public Health and Wartime 
Medicine in the USSR” 


This panel, held under the auspices of 
the American-Soviet Medical Society, 
will be chaired by Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non, President of the Society. Speakers 
will be Dr. Hugh Cabot, famous Boston 
surgeon; Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health at Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. V. V. Lebedenko, Russian 
Red Cross representative in the United 
States; Dr. Wilder Penfield, Professor 
of Neurology, Magill University and 
Dr. Alice Hamilton. The Panel Session 
will be from 2:30 to 5 P.M., November 
7. 


Concert of Soviet Music 


The Musicians’ Committee of the 
Council of American Soviet Friendship, 
of which Serge Koussevitsky is chair- 
man, is arranging to entertain the dele- 
gates with a special concert of Soviet 
music for Sunday evening, November 
7, in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
New Yorker. The Budapest String 
Quartette and other prominent artists 
will play selections by Shostakovich and 
Prokofieff. 


Registration and Attendance 


Arrangements may be made to attend 
the entire Congress as delegates or 
guests, or to attend any of the panel ses- 
sions or special events. General inquiries 
regarding the Congress should be direct- 
ed to Edwin Smith, Executive Director, 
National Council of American-Soviet 
l'riendship, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Tickets may be secured by 
calling at the office or telephoning (Mur- 
ray Hill 3-2082). 

Organizations that have not already 
done so may still elect delegates. If too 
late for regular elections, appointed rep- 
resentatives of organizations will be ac- 
cepted as well as individuals who wish to 
register for the Congress as a whole or 
attend any of its sessions. Since the 
space available is limited it is desirable 
that all reservations should be made as 
carly as possible. A fee of $2.00 will 
‘over admission to panel sessions. Spe- 
cial arrangements may be made for sin- 
le events. 
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Anyone within easy travelling distance 
is welcome to the New York Congress. 
Those living farther away are urged to 
attend meetings in their own or nearby 
cities. A list of local meetings may be 
obtained from the National office. 


Nationwide Meetings 


Over fifty meetings in different parts 
of the country to mark the tenth anni- 
versary of American Soviet relations 
have already been scheduled. In many 
schools special weeks are being devoted 
to a study of our Russian ally. In many 
churches ministers are giving sermons 
during this period on the need for close 
American-Soviet Friendship. Every large 
city in the country and many small ones 
will mark this important anniversary in 
some way. Among the large cities which 
have already reported on their plans are: 
Philadelphia, November 4; Chicago, No- 
vember 7; Gary, November 7; San 
Francisco, November 12; Milwaukee, 
November 13; Boston, November 14; 
Cleveland, November 14; Detroit, No- 
vember 14; Los Angeles, November 16; 
Salt Lake City, November 16; Balti- 
more, November 18; St. Louis, Decem- 
ber 2. Connecticut and New Jersey will 
have meetings in a number of places, and 
many smaller cities in all parts of the 
country have scheduled meetings. 


Madison Square Garden Rally 


The climax of the New York Con- 
gress will be a huge mass meeting at 


Madison Square Garden. The full pro- 


gram of this event is not yet available. ° 


Among the speakers so far announced 
will be Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior; Hon. Andrei A. Gromy- 
ko, Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States; Hon. Joseph E. Davies, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union and 
Senator Claude Pepper. The meeting 
will have dramatic features in which 
Orson Welles will participate, and a 
musical program is being arranged. 


“Soviet Artists in the War”— 
Metropolitan Museum Exhibit 


A remarkable exhibit just received 
from the Soviet Union shows in beauti- 
ful photographs and original color 
posters every phase of the cultural life of 
the Soviet Union in the war years. The 
exhibit is being presented by the Metro- 
politan Museum in connection with the 
Artists’ Committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
of which Paul Manship is chairman. 
Sert to this country especially for the 
tenth anniversary of American-Soviet 
relations, the exhibit will be shown at 
the Metropolitan from November. 4 
to 30, and will then be sent on tour. A 
preview opening of the exhibit will take 
place November 3, at 9 P.M. The 
speakers will be Mr. Francis Taylor, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum; 
Mr. Vladimir Bazykin, First Secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy; and Mr. Corliss 
Lamont. The Leontovitch Chorus, con- 





ducted by Mrs. Mary Kowalchuk, will 
give a program of Russian songs. The 
exhibit shows what is being done in the 
Soviet Union in the field of art, litera- 
ture, theater, music, and film production. 


CANADA AND THE USSR 
(Continued from page 28) 


The London Times and other influen- 
tial British papers, as well as the far- 
seeing press in Canada, have declared 
war on Quislings in our midst. They 
have declared that the Russian alliance 
is essential not only to the winning of 
the war, but for postwar reconstruction 
and to preserve the freedom for which 
this war is being fought. 

We realize, of course, that there are 
difficulties in establishing understand- 
ing where there exist differences both 
in language and economic system. But 
surely that is no reason for doubt or 
suspicion; these differences should not 
make friendship impossible. It is rather 
a challenge to us to overcome them. It 
can be done as in the case of personal 
friends. Is there one with whom we 
have agreed on every matter that has 
ever come up? Are there not some with 
whom we have had pretty acute dif- 
ferences at some time? Of course we 
did not settle our arguments with 
hatchets or guns! 

It just means that our Friendship 
Councils must work hard and contin- 
uously. It must clear away the debris 
of years of suspicion carefully planted 
by the narrow minds in our midst. In 
this connection, a recent editorial in 
the Toronto Star suggested: “We can 
break through barriers of distance and 
language and ideas because we meet on 
the common battleground of humanity 
itself. It is for humanity that Soviet 
Russia, Anglo-Saxon, and Chinese 
alike are fighting; for a world in which 
the ordinary decencies of !ife will be 
observed and, more than that, where 
freedom will be preserved and a better 
deal assured for the masses of the peo- 
ple.” 

The Canadian-Soviet Friendship 
Council is about to launch a varied and 
extensive program of activities on a 
nation-wide scale. We are convinced 
that it can be the rallying ground for 
all people of goodwill, people who want 
peace, dignity and decency for their 
own country and for all humanity. 

Our council should also be an active 
unifying agent. After all, if people 
cannot unite behind the idea of peace 
and security for their children, they 
are indeed lost souls! 
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the struggle against the Ramirez dic- 
tatorship continues. 

Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador and the 
Central American countries are ridden 
by native fascists and Fifth Column 
Axis agents who are succeeding in rob- 
bing the official anti-Axis policy of 
most of its content. Here the popular 
movement for closer friendship with 
the Soviet Union is frequently sup- 
pressed, though it breaks through and 
makes itself felt even in the most re- 
mote and isolated regions. In these 
countries the voices that call for rec- 
ognition of the Red Army’s key role 
in winning the war are the same voices 
that urge better living and working 
conditions that labor may produce 
more for the war needs of the United 
States. 

In Brazil this year for the first time 
in many years the name of the Soviet 
Union was spoken in public and 
praised. It is no accident that this hap- 
pened at the opening session of a new 
organization called “Friends of Amer- 
ica,” or that the speaker was a high 
ranking army officer, Col. Newton 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE USSR 


Estillac Leal. Last November, Presi- 
dent Vargas himself granted special 
permission to the Rio de Janeiro 
weekly, Directrizes, to reprint Vice 
President Wallace’s November 7th 
speech at the American Soviet Friend- 
ship Congress in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Official recognition of the Soviet 
Union not only has opened new trade 
opportunities to Cuba, Uruguay, Co- 
lombia and Mexico, but has been a 
serious blow at the Fifth Column in 
those countries and has widened the 
avenues through which the people may 
know about their great ally. Russian 
movies are shown even in the provin- 
cial theaters, Tass despatches appear 
in the press, symphony orchestras play 
Shostakovitch and people in the streets 
hum the Seventh Symphony. 

In September Mexico City turned 
over its keys to the Soviet visitors Fef- 
fer and Mikhoels, who were welcomed 
by a representative of the President, 
Cabinet officers, and almost the whole 
diplomatic corps. For a week Mexico was 
one long fiesta of banquets and meet- 
ings attended by workers in overalls 
and Mexico’s best society in gala dress. 
Nothing has contributed more to 
Mexico’s friendship and understand- 
ing of the Soviet Union than the pres- 
ence there of Ambassador Constantine 
Oumansky, former Soviet Ambassador 
in Washington, who has become a 
familiar figure at all popular meetings 
and is welcomed everywhere by the 
cheers of the Mexican people and their 
officials. 

Last June 22, when Ambassa- 
dor Oumansky presented his creden- 
tials, President Avila Camacho told 
him, “In the organization of world 
brotherhood, the friendship between 
Mexico and the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue to exert great influence, in the 
spirit of the message which His Ex 
cellency Marshal Stalin was good 
enough to send us through you.” 

For the United States particularly 
Latin America’s growing knowledge 
and deepening understanding of the 
Soviet Union have immeasurable value. 
More than anything else, faith in the 
Soviet Union is helping to overcome 
the old fear of Yankee imperialism and 
cutting the ground from under the 
anti-U.S. propaganda of Axis agents. 

The Soviet Union’s consistently anti- 
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imperialist policy is known to our 
neighbors to the south. In the strength- 
ening of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition they see the guarantee that 
President Roosevelt’s and Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace’s renunciation of post- 
war imperialist ambitions for this 
country are to be trusted. They know 
that there is no racial or religious dis- 
crimination or bigotry in the Soviet 
Union. The fact of our close alliance 
with that country strengthens their 
hope that we, too, will overcome the 
anti-Negro prejudice they find so dis- 
turbing. 

Latin America admires the Red 
Army because it is brave and strong 
and spends its might without stint in 
the common cause. In the past it has 
sometimes feared our strength, but now 
it waits for us to give irrefutable proof 
that our strength will save it from the 
catastrophic consequences of a pro- 
longed war, and that the Anglo-Soviet- 
American coalition will carry on in the 
post-war period. The proof they wait 
for in Latin America is the opening 
of the second front. 








Two memorials found in the wake of the re- 
treating Nazis—a memorial of their barbarism 
and their fate. A graveyard of Wehrmacht 
men around a cultural center they have dese- 
crated, 
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More on Max Eastman 


Co SovieT Russia TopDAy: 

Allow us to congratulate you on the 
fine job done by Theodore Bayer on Max 
Eastman and his malicious and menda- 
cious article in The Reader’s Digest. Only, 
why does Mr. Bayer call Eastman and 
other renegades, who are doing their ut- 
most to create distrust and hatred of Rus- 
sia at this critical time, “gentlemen.” They 
are certainly mot gentlemen, and they lack 
elementary moral decency. 

That Eastman and his venomous fellow- 
traducers of the USSR are poisoning pub- 
lic opinion and impeding the co-operative 
war effort, is unfortunately a fact to be 
faced by friends and well-wishers of the 
United Nations. Here in southern Cali- 
fornia, several clubs, in asking the writers 
of these lines to speak to them on Russia’s 
role in the war and in the coming peace, 
have particularly requested candid con- 
sideration and, if possible, refutation of 
the alleged “factual” statements of East- 
man, Lyons, Chamberlin and Co. con- 
cerning the Kremlin’s treatment of critics 
and opponents of the regime, the number 
of convicts working as “slaves,” the food 
situation, etc. Opinions of doctrinaire ex- 
tremists, whether of the Right or the Left, 
are usually disregarded or taken with 
plenty of salt, but assertions as to matters 
of fact do make an impression. May we 
suggest that Mr. Bayer might give us 
another article dealing specifically with two 
or three of Eastman’s alleged facts. Let 
us note that Max Lerner in a very effective 
reply to Eastman in PM, said he did not 
question the flat statements of fact in the 
Eastman article in The Reader’s Digest, 
and was inclined to accept them. This was 
a strange concession to make to an utterly 
unscrupulous and erratic writer. 

May we add that readers of SRT and 
other fair-minded Americans who have 
been puzzled and disturbed by Eastman’s 
charges and figures will be reassured and 
heartened by Prof. Harold J. Laski’s recent 
analysis and discussion of political, social 
and moral conditions in Russia under the 
present regime. Laski is a consistent and 
enlightened champion of democracy and 
genuine freedom, and his picture of Rus- 
sia from a reasonable and truly philo- 
sophical viewpoint is. strikingly different 
from that painted by the splenetic rene- 
gades and bitter foes of the Soviet regime. 
I earnestly recommend the splendid pages 
on Russia in Laski’s new book, “Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution of Our Time.” 

Rachelle B. Yarros 
Victor S. Yarros 
La Jolla, Calif. 


From a Canadian Trade Unionist 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I find I cannot do without your valuable 
magazine in the vital role we are all playing 
today in mobilizing the people for total war 
against the Axis. It has been of invaluable 
assistance to me as an executive of Local 
480, I.U.M.M. & S.W. 

The one copy I get is read by a great 
many of the boys in our union and has given 
many authoritative arguments against com- 


pany unionism. 
George H. DeGroff 
Rossland, B. C. 
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Want to Know More About USSR 


The following letter was forwarded to us by 
the Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship— 


Dear Sirs: 

I am a sixteen-year-old boy and I want a 
better world when I am a man. To live in a 
better world I realize that I must know my 
fellow men, who, because of faster modes of 
transportation and communication will be 
brought closer to me. Awakened by the glo- 
rious defense of their homeland by the Rus- 
sian people and by the closer realization of 
international cooperation, I want to know 
more about Russia. The Youth of today will 
be the citizens of tomorrow. If the youth of 
our countries can get together, we can be 
sure not to make the same mistakes our 
fathers have made. 

Too little was known about the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, but when the veil 
of ignorance was first partially cleared away, 
we found the Russians were much the same 
as we are. When the Hun attacked, the Rus- 
sian people rallied in defense of everything 
they held dearly just as did the Americans 
when Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. 

Thomas O’Dea 
Chicago, II. 


For Che American-Soviet 
Collaboration 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I am enclosing one dollar as my contribu- 
tion to the “Unity for Victory” fund. I wish 
I could send more... . 

My husband says that where he works a 
great many of the men say, “After we get 
Germany licked we will have to fight Russia.” 
He always asks them if, after Russia has 
killed millions of Nazis that we will not have 
to kill, thus saving the lives of our boys, and 
broken the back of the Nazi military ma- 
chine for us, then why should we double-cross 
them and try to destrey the ones who have 
saved us? They have no answer for that. 

You are probably net interested in one 
subscriber’s experiences and reactions, but I 
could not resist the temptation to write to 
you and tell you that we and all our rela- 
tives (and a great many of them are on the 
fighting front) are solidly behind any move- 
ment that makes for closer collaboration of 
our country with our heroic ally, and better 
understanding between the two countries. 
And our families are some of the ones who 
fought in the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War and the World War, so we are of real 
old American stock, so no one can say we 
are those “communistic foreigners.” 

Mrs. J. A. Rokrer 
Portland, 13, Ore. 


What Wendell Willkie Found 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Have just completed reading last month’s 
issue of your magazine and it really is a 
great pleasure to read such fine journalism. 

It is an unfortunate thing for the ma- 
jority of our American citizens to have their 
opinion so warped with falsified ideas as to 
the Russian Government and the Russian 
People. Ninety-five per cent of our American 
press has misinformed the public, intention- 
ally. Your magazine if read in every home 
would present the other side of Russia, the 





land where even a great Republican leader, 
Wendell Willkie, was amazed when he was 
recently traveling there. 

His first statement to the American press 
was that it amazed him to find that the Amer- 
ican newspapers had printed such a horrible 
picture for the public, including himself, while 
in reality the situation in Russia is some 
what similar to our country. 

Your magazine has endeavored to bring this 
truth before the public, and what a splendid 
job it has done. I hope that some day will 
come when your magazine will appear on 
every city corner newsstand so that John Q. 
Public can have an opportunity to open the 
door of Russia, its people, its economic struc- 
ture and analyze for themselves what the 
— is in the USSR. Continue the great 
work. 


Joseph J. 
Bewye, Ul ee 


From Ireland 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

A Clerical friend of mine in California 
entered me as a subscriber for 12 months 
of your magazine, and you have written to 
remind me that my subscription has lapsed 
and to express a desire that I should re- 
new it. I have much pleasure in so doing 
and I have paid the amount ($1.50 or 7/6 
sterling) to the London Post Office, which 
will issue a money order for this sum pay- 
able to you and forward it direct to you. 
In addition to the magazine you offer to 
former subscribers a wall map of USSR or 
one of three books on the Soviet Union 
free with a full year’s subscription. Of 
these I should like the book on “Russia’s 
Fighting Forces” by Capt. Sergei N. Kour- 
nakoff. 

I greatly enjoyed the reading of the mag- 
azine and found each number most inter- 
esting and informative. I made a visit to 
Russia two years before the war and stayed 
several days in Leningrad and Moscow and 
sailed down the Volga to Stalingrad, so that 
anything relating to Russia makes a strong 
appeal to me. I congratulate you warmly 
on the magazine having tripled its circula- 
tion in the last six months. 

(Rev.) T. J. Forsyth 
County Antrim, Northern Ireland 


A Weapon Against Appeasers 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I think your magazine is simply superla- 
tive. Volumes upon volumes could be writ- 
ten on the tremendously inspirational stand 
that Russia has made in stopping the mur- 
derous scourge of Fascism—but no matter 
how much is said and done, we can not 
give them enough credit. The Soviet Union 
has saved the world! 

Yet we still find these appeasers, those 
selfish powers always fearful for their 
own interests and privilege, who would at 
a time like this seek to belittle and distort 
Russia’s historic achievement in saving 
civilization and humanity. This makes 
SRT all the more important as a guiding 
light in bringing truth and understanding 
between the US and the USSR. Keep up 
the good work! Dan Shapird 
Washington, D. C. 
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actually learned of their existence only 
when he heard that they were being 
passed about in Chamberlain’s circle. 
He went to the Foreign Office and 
offered his resignation. 

Sir Horace Wilson, it turned out, 
had supplied these ‘documents,” which 
he had got directly or indirectly 
from Ribbentrop, who pretended to 
have secured them from the Polish 
secret service. In reality, they had 
been concocted by a group of anti- 
Russian Poles in Warsaw. According 
to the figures that they contained on 
Russia’s military situation, the Soviet 
Government could no longer be count- 
ed a first-class military power, espe- 
cially since the elimination of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and the seven generals 
(Putna, Yakir, Uborevich, Feldman, 
Kork, Primakov, and Eideman) con- 
victed and executed with him—a ru- 
mor that gained world circulation and 
was glibly repeated even by profes- 
sional soldiers and military “experts” 
without any effort at corroboration. 
The whole scheme had been worked 
up to prove that there was no point 
in England’s allying herself with So- 
viet Russia to fight Germany. In such 
a war, the “documents” implied, Russia 
would be of little or no account, and 
England might even have to fight it 
out alone. Obviously, the safe and 
clever course would be to get Germany 
te fight Soviet Russia. And this was 
exactly what Chamberlain now set out 
to do. 

The clique that encouraged the 
Prime Minister in this project was 
small, Even in his own Party were 
men who realized with bewilderment 
and dismay that Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy had brought them to the brink 
of an abyss, and this alarm was shared 
by many who had opposed Soviet Rus- 
sia in the past, but now saw that 
Russian and English interests coincided. 
The strongest and most outspoken in 
this group was Winston Churchill. 

Churchill’s gradual turn towards 
certain of Litvinoff’s central foreign 
policies, especially collective security, 
can be traced in his speeches. For ex- 


ample, on March 19, 1935, he said: 


“We are bound to act in concert with 


France and Italy and other powers 
great and small, who are anxious to 
preserve the peace. I would not re- 
fuse the cooperation of any government 
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LITVINOFF AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


which plainly conformed to that test, 
as long as it was willing to work un- 
der the authority and sanction of the 
League of Nations’ —a designation 
that fitted the Russians perfectly. And 
again on March 14, 1938, he declared: 
“What is there ridiculous about col- 
lective security? The only thing that 
is ridiculous about it is that we have 
not got it”—an indication that collec- 
tive security was being ridiculed then 
in the House. 

On the other hand, Litvinoff on his 
side also began to revise his views and 
find in Churchill, whom he had once 
considered an implacable enemy, a man 
that he could profoundly respect and 
esteem. But in this rapprochement be- 
tween these two strong men, it was 
Churchill that moved towards Litvin- 
off. Litvinoff’s position was essential- 
ly the same from beginning to end, 
with a realistic rather than doctrinaire 
consistency. ... 

 ) 

The European democracies, in per- 
mitting Fascism to triumph in Spain, 
demonstrated their irresolution and 
abandonment of principle, and Hitler 
was hurrying his preparations to take 
advantage of these infirmities. 

In March, 1938, came the Austrian 
invasion and Anschluss—the annexa- 
tion of the entire country. France at 
that moment was passing through an- 
ether of her recurring political crises, 
which at repeated intervals deprived 
her of any government that could act, 
but it is doubtful that any faction in 
France with power would have wanted 
to intervene, anyway. Chamberlain, 
who had dismissed Anthony Eden from 
his post as Foreign Minister primarily 
because Eden was convinced that Hit- 
ler should be stopped at once, sent 
Lord Halifax to Berlin, partly to as- 
sure Hitler that England had no in- 
terest in Austria. 

Litvinoff, alarmed by Austria’s fall, 
denounced Chamberlain as responsible, 
and also was extremely skeptical about 
the future security of Czechoslovakia, 
which Hitler had guaranteed on the 
very day he marched into Austria. 

On March 23, twelve days after the 
first Nazi troops had crossed the Aus- 
trian border, Litvinoff outlined the 
immediate future of Europe and sub- 
sequent events have proved that once 
more he was amazingly correct. He 





said, in off-the-record conversation: : 


that Hitler would attack Czecho- 
slovakia during the summer of 1938; 
Czechoslovakia would finally give in 
because it could no longer have confi- 
dence in France; a few days earlier he 
had predicted that this would be the 
beginning of the end of France. 

Litvinoff also predicted that the 
small countries — Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia—would become 
more and more panic-stricken and will- 
ing to go to any lengths to please 
Hitler; the League of Nations was 
dead and would revive only if Great 
Britain changed her policy ; Great Brit- 
ain, far from changing her policy, 
would make an arrangement with Ger- 
many and Italy; the whole of Europe 
would be dominated by Fascism, with 
only Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
opposing; Italy would in the end de- 
sert Germany; and Soviet Russia must 
plan to be independent.* 

In May, 1938, Hitler tried for 
Czechoslovakia, but had to retreat 
when that brave little country mobi- 
lized. ‘The next attack was prepared 
more thoroughly. By the fail of 1938 
the French Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bonnet, was playing Hitler’s game. 
Chamberlain made his trips to Berch- 
tesgaden and Godesberg. Then came 
the fatal accord of Munich. 

How fatal, most of the world knew, 
but not the complacent, short-sighted 
author of this fast-spreading disaster. 
On December 13, 1938, Chamberlain 
said that he was astonished at the pes- 
simism ‘“‘which seems to possess some 
of our critics” and in summing up the 
disastrous year in his New Year’s mes- 
sage, he declared with fatuous opti- 
mism, ‘No one would have dared to 
prophesy that the four great European 
nations would have advanced so far 
along the road to conciliation.”} It is 


worth noting that Chamberlain did not 
include Russia as one of the great 
European nations. It marked the end 
of an epoch. 

It marked the end of Czechoslova- 
kia. It was the end, too, of Litvinoff’s 
attempts to establish collective security. 
He went back to Moscow. From Mos- 
cow, refusing as always to be defeated 
by defeats, he tried to save any bits or 
fragments of the collective security 
plan that he might gather up and patch 
together. He undertook to work out 
other pacts, agreements, and treaties; 





* Joseph E. Davies, op. cit., pp. 290-291, 295, 
301. 


{ Dalton, op. cit., p. 86. The Munich Accord. 
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but he succeeded in nothing. Even a 
Black Sea pact, which was to bring to- 
gether Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
and the Soviet Union collapsed while 
still in the stage of preparation. On 
March 19, 1939, he emerged one last 
time, when he refused in a note to the 
Reich, to recognize the partition of 
Czechoslovakia and the annexation of 
considerable territories by Germany. 
On May 3, 1939, he resigned. 
Throughout the chancelleries of Eu- 
rope it was agreed that Litvinoff was 
finished; speculation turned chiefly on 
his personal survival. Edouard Herriot 
said solemnly: “The last great friend 
ot collective security is gone.” 


The resignation of Litvinoff on May 
3 was fair warning that the Soviets 
were doubtful of the possibility of any 
collective security guarantees with the 
French and English governments. It 
obviously paved the way to a rapproch- 
ment with Germany, to whom Lit- 
vinoff was an utter bete noir. Even 
when they announced the negotiations 
for a commercial treaty with Germany, 
even then if the British and French had 
taken this last clear hint and final 
notification and if Chamberlain had 
flown to Moscow, as readily as he did 
to the feet of Hitler, an agreement 
would have been possible and the war 
might have been averted. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH MONTH 
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more than by 10 to 15 per cent) and 
the Germans are now on their last 
tenable line on Soviet territory. The 
next line is the border on the Niemen, 
Bug, San and Pruth. And winter is 
approaching, a season when the Ger- 
mans cannot hope to achieve anything, 
after the experiences of 1941-42 and 
1942-43. 

Truly the expulsion of the invader 
from Soviet soil has begun. 


We mentioned the fact that the Red 
Army has cracked the German line 
again in the teeth of the Autumn rains, 
extended communications, and the 
trains of a 12-week sustained rolling, 
offensive. It did all this again practi- 
cally singlehanded, without the benefit 
ot a Second Front. For the third time 
the High Command of the Western 
Allies has given the Wehrmacht a re- 
prieve (it may be argued that this is 
even the fourth time, because the 
Wehrmacht has experienced four cri- 
ses in the East—December, 1941, 
March, 1942, last winter and—now). 

Imagine that sixty German’ divi- 
sions would have been withdrawn by 
the Germans to face a real threat in 
the West (not “triple-P” threats—Po- 
tential, Preliminary and Preparatory, 
such as the one in Italy). This would 
have meant that the German Army 
would have been deprived of all its 
tactical reserves. Because, of the 240- 
odd Axis divisions now on the Eastern 
Front, the Germans cannot afford to 
keep more than 25 per cent in tactical 
reserve, i.e., the equivalent of some 60 
divisions, This, in turn, would have 
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meant that the Soviet breakthroughs 
could have been exploited much quick- 
er and by the end of the year the Red 
Army would have reached the walls of 
the Inner Fortress of Germany, while 
the Allied Armies would have now 
been hammering at those walls from 
the West. Berlin is 500 air-miles from 
Dover and 700 air-miles from Nevel, 
Orsha and Kiev. As you see, there is 
a 200-mile handicap against the Red 
Army. 

Today the Red Army is battling at 


least 80 per cent of the German and 


































Above: Townspeople of liberated 

Poltava welcome the Red Army men 

entering the city. Right: Placing the 

Soviet flag over a building in Smol- 

ensk, on Lenin Street, which had been 

named Haupstrasses during the Ger- 
man occupation. 


Axis divisions on a 2,000-mile front 
and probably two-thirds of the Luft- 
wafte. One of the famous “experts” 
said the other day that the Germans 
had “only 900 operational planes in 
the East.” And that with the Russians 
destroying at least 1,500 German 
planes a month! Imagine the sheer 
stupidity of such a statement! The 
mighty Anglo-American coalition is 
fighting four or five divisions on a 
front of less than 100 miles in Italy. 
At the same time General Tito’s Yugo- 
slav Liberation and Partisan Armies 
are battling, without any planes, tanks 
or modern AA and AT guns exactly as 
many German divisions. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Red 
Army the Germans have lost the stra- 
tegic initiative everywhere. These ef- 
forts caused the collapse of Italy. The 
time to strike at them in Northwest- 
ern France is now, before they can re- 
cuperate and in turn strengthen their- 
defenses in the West which are to a 
great extent a bluff and are being used 
by the ‘“too-few-ships,” ‘“too-much- 
risk” and other procrastinators, who 
have run out of arguments and alibis, 
as a last pretext for doing nothing to 
shorten this war. 

The Red Army is striding westward. 
The opening of a Second Front is no 
longer a matter of honor to the West- 
ern Allies. It has become a sheer ne- 
cessity. 





Aline MacMahon in the film, Seeds of 
Freedom, a reissue with sound and new 
scenes, of Eisenstein's Potemkin. 


USA and USSR- 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 
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that during these past two years of ter- 
rific combat waged on Russian soil 
American public opinion has been mak- 
ing a sweeping reevaluation of the Rus- 
sian people and is coming to realize 
how alarmingly misinformed it was 
during the first twenty-six years of the 
Soviet Republic. 


Soviet Democracy 


Consider the question of democracy, 
for instance, and especially racial dem- 
ocracy. 

For all Americans who are loyal 
to our own ideals of democracy, 
Soviet Russia’s establishment of racial 
democracy represents an enormous ad- 
vance over the Tsarist regime and does 
away permanently with a barrier that 
had for a long time held back America 
from genuine friendship with Russia. 
There are also other forms of Soviet 
democracy of which Americans till re- 
cently have not been aware: Economic 
democracy, meaning that all individ- 
uals have a right to material and so- 
cial security and to a voice in the con- 
duct of economic affairs; cultural dem- 
ocracy, including, of course, educa- 
tional democracy; religious democracy, 
meaning that all religiohs function on 
an equal basis in the Soviet Union and 
enjoy full freedom of worship and 
ceremonials. 

Sex democracy, that is, equality be- 
tween men and women, makes another 
striking contrast with the old Russia. 
The new freedom of women through- 
out the USSR, giving them the oppor- 
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tunity to become educated and enter 
all phases of economic activity, has been 
a decisive factor in the Soviet war 
against the Nazis, since millions and 
millions of women have been able to 
come forward and take over the jobs 
of the men who have been called up 
as frontline fighters. 

Another significant phenomenon 
in the Soviet Union is best described, 
it seems to me, as “age democracy.” 
Americans are constantly surprised to 
find that so many of the outstanding 
Soviet generals in this war are 40 years 
of age or under. Youth has more re- 
sponsibility in the USSR than in any 
other country. On the other hand, 
youth is by no means contemptuous of 
age and you would never see a sign 
at a Soviet factory reading, “men over 
40 need not apply.” 

Most of the criticisms of Soviet dem- 
ocracy are made in terms of political 
democracy and civil liberties, and neg- 
lect entirely such considerations as I 
have been discussing above. Yet to 
whatever extent the Soviet people may 
lag behind the Anglo-Saxon nations in 
political democracy, they have unde- 
niably made remarkable progress here 
since the Revolution of 1917. 


United for International Peace 


The American people as a whole 
are recognizing more and more that 
not only the set-up of world politics 
demands close cooperation with Soviet 
Russia to achieve international peace, 
but also that the basic ideals and meth- 
ods the two countries hold in common 
point in the same direction. We have 
the same ideals of a warless fraternity 
of peoples and we both rely on the 
same method, that of collective secur- 
ity, for achieving it. In the period of 
Fascist aggression from 1933 to 1939 
the Soviet Union with Maxim Lit- 
vinoff as its spokesman, became the 
foremost champion of the principle of 
collective security that American states- 
mien had done so much to develop and 
popularize. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States regard international 
peace as a static goal. Both our peo- 
ples look beyond to the continued prog- 
ress of mankind and in the large we 
both rely on scientific techniques to 
maintain that progress. In our own 


‘careers as nations we have both been 


pioneers in attempting to hew out a 
new path toward progress and that 
abundant life for all of the people 
inherent in the natural wealth and geo- 





















graphical vastness of our respectiv: 
continental domains. Just as Americar 
enterprise and daring pushed west to 
the Pacific, settling the land and de. 
veloping the resources, so Russian enter- 
prise and daring pushed east to the 
Pacific, creating finally under the So- 
viet Republic a great new industrial 
civilization throughout the immense 
reaches of that Siberia formerly con- 
sidered a wasteland and a prison-house 
for Tsarist exiles. 


International Democracy 


Finally, I come back to democracy. 
I think the American people are begin- 
ning to understand now the breadth 
and depth of Soviet democracy. ‘Those 
different forms of democracy that ] 
spoke about earlier, like racial democ- 
racy and sex democracy and economic 
democracy—they have real significance 
for America. 

And there is still one democracy 
I did not mention, international 
democracy, meaning the sort of One 
World in which all the different na- 
tions of the earth live together on 
terms of freedom and equality, each 
following its own chosen way of life 
and each making its own special con- 
tribution to the ever-growing culture 
of mankind. 

Both the American people and the 
Soviet people believe in international 
democracy as I have described it. 
Teaching a course this last summer on 
Soviet Civilization at Cornell Uni- 
versity, I said that the international 
idealism of the Soviet Union was well 
expressed in this quotation: ‘Above 
all nations is humanity.” Did Marx 
or Lenin or perhaps Stalin says that? 
No, ,an American did. In fact, it was 
the favorite saying of Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, Cornell’s great history teacher 
in its early days, and it is inscribed un- 
der his name at Goldwin Smith Hall, 
headquarters of the Intensive Study of 
Russian Civilization. | 


Above All Nations, Humanity 


“Above all nations is humanity.” It 
is a thought that comes naturally to 
Americans and Russians; it is the es- 
sence of the democratic spirit on the 
international scene. This thought, with 
all its overtones and implications, is 
what the American and Soviet people 
are fighting for today. And it is what 
they must strive for tomorrow, to- 
gether with the other United Nations. 
when the war is over and the world 
resumes the unfinished tasks of peace. 
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A HISTORIC FRIENDSHIP 
(Continued from page 8) 

our enemies but by many of our friends 

as well. Notwithstanding the contrary 

opinion of certain American diplomats, 

as for example the former American 

Ambassador to the USSR, Joseph 


Davies, and the former American mili- 


tary attaché in the USSR, Colonel, . 


now General, Faymonville. 

In a radio broadcast in February, 
1942, the British Premier Winston 
Churchill declared that very pessimistic 
views were prevalent in America and 
Britain in the early months of the war 
as to the Soviet Union’s capacity for 
resistance. According to him, President 
Roosevelt had a much higher opinion 
of the Red Army’s strength than many 
Americans and Englishmen. The Presi- 
dent’s statement, he said, that Russian 
armies would hold until winter, was 
considered a very bold one and military 
men of all countries—friendly, hostile 
and neutral—had very strong doubts 
whether this statement would prove 
correct. , 

Of course, the relative strength of 
the belligerent countries could be de- 
termined accurately only in the course 
of war itself. Nevertheless, there was 
no justification for the gross miscalcu- 
lation by friendly countries. 

In the situation created by the So- 
viet-German war the question of the 
relative military might of the USSR 
was far more consequential than might 
appear at the first glance. 

The Soviet people highly appreciate 
the solidarity in fundamental aims 
which exists between the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union in 
the fight against Hitler bandits and 
which has found expression in public 
statements by Joseph Stalin, President 
Roosevelt and Premier Churchill. The 
Soviet people highly value the material 
aid they have received from the Ameri- 
can people in this war which has been 
imposed upon them. They are alive to 
the vast significance of the raids of the 
British and American air forces on 
military objectives in Hitler Germany. 
They were delighted to learn of the 
brilliant landing of the British and 
American forces in French Africa. 
They pay due tribute to the heroic 
efforts of the British and American 
armed forces in demolishing about a 
million Hitlerites and their vassals in 
Africa. They are eagerly following 
operations of the British and American 
armies in driving Hitlerite bands out 
of Italy. They are inspired with ad- 
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miration and gratitude for the gal- 
lantry of the men of the British and 
American navies and merchant marine. 

But the question of the Second Front 
in Europe still calls for attention and 
elucidation. 

If President Roosevelt’s hopes that 
the Russian armies would hold out un- 
til the winter of 1941 were indeed 
considered exaggerated, then there 
could be no question of opening a 
second front in Europe in 1941. The 
victory of the Red Army at Moscow 
in the winter of 1941-42—which came 
as a surprise both to our foes and our 
friends—was attributed by the Hit- 
lerites to the operations of ‘General 
Winter,” and the unpreparedness of 
Hitler’s army for the ‘“General’s” 
maneuvers. This view was shared by 
certain leaders in friendly countries. 

Nevertheless, when the Soviet Union 
held out until the summer of 1942, 
the question of the second front began 
to take a more concrete shape. The 
changes of its practical realization 
were particularly furthered as the re- 
sult of Molotov’s visit to London and 
Washington in May and June, 1942. 
But the German offensive in South 
Russia in the summer of 1942 revived 
the fears for the fate of the Soviet 
Union which had held sway in the 
summer of 1941. The upshot was that 
instead of a second front, only a third 
front was opened in Africa and then 
in Italy. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union demon- 
strated its real strength and heroism at 
Stalingrad and in the North Caucasus 
and proved able not only to conduct 
a brilliant counter-offensive but also 
to take captive General von Paulus’ 
sixth army. 

This upset the plans not only for 
our enemies but also for our friends. 
The strategy based on the conviction 
that the Red Army had collapsed un- 
der Hitler’s lightning blows proved to 
be fundamentally incorrect. 

The Germans having made another 
attempt at a general offensive in the 
summer of 1943 which ended in a 
complete fiasco and having been driven 
back hundreds of kilometers and from 
Stalingrad, a thousand and more, are 
now contemplating a protracted war 
and seeking how to adapt themselves 
to it. 

Our friends who based their plans 
on a protracted war and conceived a 
second front as a thing of the remote 
future, now are obliged to plan for a 
victorious conclusion of the war at 


a much earlier date than was originally 


_ envisaged. 


Joseph Stalin spoke of the necessity 
of a second front in Europe as far 
back as 1941, in his speech on Novem- 
ber 6, and declared that if that front 
were opened at an early date the de- 
feat of Hitler’s army could be ac- 
complished in 1942. 

Now, when the situation has become 
crystal clear and the balance of forces 
has been elucidated beyond a doubt, 
the time has come for bold decisions 
which will reduce the sacrifices in- 
evitably connected with a protracted 
war and will insure an early victory 
over the fascist enemy. 

This will be a fitting crown to and 
cementing of the historic friendship of 
the two great nations. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


example. An understanding between 
these two groups would in effect unite 
in harmony all major parts of mankind. 

This very same circumstance would 
also render particularly dangerous the 
absence of American-Russian friendship. 
It might promote the division of man- 
kind into rival blocks led by rival Great 
Powers. It might gradually result into 
the division of all of humanity into two 
immense blocks distrustful of one an- 
other. And it might tempt imperialistic 
groups in Germany and Japan to try 
once more to gain domination over large 
parts of the world. 

5. In the past, the United States and 
Russia, despite the profound difference 
which always existed between their 
forms of government, have mostly stood 
for the same objectives in the field of 
international relations. Both of them 
tried to ensure the freedom of the seas 
at all times, both of them tried to main- 
tain the integrity of China, both of them 
tried to circumscribe the laws of war, 
and, later, to outlaw war itself. In the 
Northern Pacific, where the two coun- 
tries are near neighbors, relations be- 
tween them were smooth at all times, 
and, alone of all European Great Pow- 

rs, Russia has voluntarily withdrawn 
from the Western hemisphere, selling 
Alaska to the United States. 

Economically, too, the United States 
and Russia are singularly well attuned. 
Both rely in the main on their internal 
supplies and on their internal markets. 
Neither had to engage in cut-throat 
competition for foreign raw materials 
or for foreign export-outlets. Now that 
Russia has become one of the strongest 
industrial nations of the world, it is 
especially important that we maintain 
mutually an attitude of political and 
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economic goodwill and do not embark 
on a policy of competition, dangerous 
to both countries. 

6. The issue of our relations with the 
Soviet Union is often obscured by the 
fact that our political regimes and our 
economic philosophies are widely differ- 
ent. 

It is fallacious to think, and no 
compliment to us, that our form of 
society is best assured by keeping aloof 
from Russia and is endangered by 
friendship with her. The strength and 
orderly progress of our American soci- 
ety are best assured by a wise and for- 
ward-looking management of our own 
affairs, not by this or that twist of our 
foreign policy. In so far as foreign 
policy enters into the picture at all, i 
affects our internal development mainly 
by reason of the beneficial influence 
which a lengthy period of peace, of ex- 
tended and equal international trade, 
and of a reduced armaments burden, 
would have upon our society; and by 
reason of the dangers which a lengthy 
period of insecurity, of trade war, and 
of militarization would carry for our 
democratic society. In this sense, friend- 
ship for Russia would make for greater, 
not for less security, of a free America. 

But even in the restricted field of 
propaganda, there seems to lie greater 
promise in friendship than in discord 
or sullenness: should our relations with 
the Soviet Union develop in the direc- 
tion of- greater friendliness, it would be 
relatively easy to agree on mutual non- 
interference with our respective forms 
of government and underlying philoso- 
phies. Hostility, on the other hand, 
would inevitably stimulate efforts on 
both sides to undermine the structure 
of government in the rival countries. 


THE MORAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE USSR 


(Continued from page 16) 


emphasis on doctrine preaching and 
teaching. 

Now come several signs of expand- 
ing liberties following in the wake of 
increasing strength. Archbishop Niko- 
lai of Kiev sits on one of the High 
State Commissions investigating Ger- 
man atrocities and Stalin openly as- 
sents to the appointment of Serguis as 
Patriarch of all the Russias and gives 
state recognition of the church. Of 
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course the church of the new patriar- 
chate differs widely from the church 
which fell from power with the col- 
lapse of the tsarist regime. It is more 
moral in its outlook and therefore hap- 
‘pily in harmony and sympathy with the 
new Soviet order. 

The attitude towards the Soviet 
Union in religious circles in my own 
country has undergone a wide and 
salutary change. The visit of the 





Archbishop of York furmally shows 
this, but less formally I think it is 
true to say at long last the English 
Church is beginning to recognize the 
true worth of the Soviet system in 
its economic and social morality. This 
is the fundamental thing and that is 
what rejoices my heart and uplifts my 
spirit for I believe the new Soviet sys- 
tem indicates the path and opens the 
gateway through which struggling, 
toiling humanity may find the kingdom 
of God on earth. Perhaps in the future 
on this new plane a new regenerate 
humanity may be reborn. 
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